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NAME NOVELTIES 
AND NEW SINGERS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Gatti-Casazza to Give New 
American Opera, “Em- 
peror Jones” by Louis 
Gruenberg, Based _ on 
O’Neill Play, Strauss’s 
“Rlektra,” Rossini’s “Il 
Signor Bruschino” and Re- 
vivals of “Bartered Bride,” 
“T’Amore” and “Manon 
Lescaut” —' Eight New- 
comers to Company In- 
clude Frida Leider, Tito 
Schipa, Richard Crooks, 
Richard Bonelli, Rose 
Bampton, Helen Gleason, 
Gustaaf de Loor and Lud- 
wig Hofmann 


EFORE sailing for Europe on the 

Conte Grande on May 20, General- 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan issued his customary 
spring statement in regard to the new 
works and revivals for next season, and 
the changes in personnel. The season 
will open on Nov. 21, and continue for 
sixteen weeks. 

New works to be added to the reper- 
toire include “Emperor Jones,” a two- 
act opera by Louis Gruenberg based on 
Eugene O’Neill’s play of the same 
name. This will be sung in English. 
Other novelties will be: Rossini’s 
opera-buffa, “Il Signor Bruschino,” 
which, so far as is known, has not been 
sung in this country, and Strauss’s 
“Elektra,” which is new to the Metro- 
politan although it was given at the 
Manhattan Opera House under Oscar 
Hammerstein. The revivals will be 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut.” 

The opera “Merry Mount,” by Dr. 
Howard Hanson, libretto by Richard 
L. Stokes, has been postponed until the 
following season. This was “done 
purely for special reasons governing 
plans for the season,” it was stated. 

Although not officially announced, it 
is understood that Géta Ljungberg will 
sing the title role in the Strauss work, 
and Lawrence Tibbett that in the 
Gruenberg-O’Neill opera. 


Four American Artists Engaged 


Four American artists have been 
added to the roster. These are Helen 
Gleason, soprano; Rose Bampton, con- 
tralto, of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company; Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
Richard Bonelli, baritone, formerly of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. 

European singers who will join the 
company are Frida Leider, soprano, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera; Tito Schipa, 
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Louis Gruenberg, Composer of “Emperor jones,” 

Opera in Two Acts Based on the Play by Eu 

gene O'Neill, Which Will Have Its Metropoli- 
tan Opera Premiere Next Season 


tenor, of the same organization; Gus- 
taaf de Loor, tenor, of the Royal Opera 
of The Hague and the Municipal Opera 
of Berlin, and Ludwig Hofmann, bass- 
baritone of the Berlin Opera. 

The singers whose names do not re- 
appear in the list for next season in- 
clude: sopranos, Dreda Aves, Santa 
Biondo, Olga Didur, Nanette Guilford, 
Maria Jeritza, Louise Lerch, Elisabeth 
Ohms, Charlotte Ryan and Myrna 





Lawrence Tibibett, Who, According to Report, 

Will Be Assigned the Tithe Role im the Metro- 

politan Prodwctiom of the Tragic Gruenberg 
Opera About 2 Porter Who Played King 


—mo-sopranes and con- 
Margaret Bergin, Mary 
Julia Claussem and Marie von 
tenors. Bemiamino Gigli, Max 
Meader, Francesco 
Ramsome and Georges 
Thal ; Mario Basiola, Giu- 
seppe Dkamise arence Whitehill; 
hasses. Ivar Amdresem, Michael Bohnen, 
Adamo Didur. Caritem Gauld, Pavel 
Ladikear amd Joseph Macpherson. 
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CHICAGO HOPEFUL OF 
OPERA’S CONTINUANCE 


Fund Reaches $350,000 — Personne! 
Willing to Accept Cut—Lower 
Building Rental Asked 


CHICAGO, May 20.—The guaranty 
fund which is being raised to assure 
the continuance of the Chicago Civix 
Opera Company has passed the $350,000 
mark, according to an announcement 
made by Herbert M. Johnson, vice- 
president. Mr. Johnson, in a public 
statement, made a plea for efforts on 
the part of all concerned to raise the 
remaining $150,000. 

“All members of the organization,” 
he said, “from the principal artists t 
thé ushers, have shown a desire to co 
operate with the management in saving 
the opera, and economies in every de- 
partment will make possible the opera- 
tion of the company on the contem- 
plated guaranty fund. Reductions in 
salaries and expenses will take effect 
throughout the organization. Artists 
and all others have expressed willing- 
ness to accept such reductions.” 

In an open letter to Mr. Johnsomz 
made public on May 17, Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick, honorary chairman 
o* the Friends of Opera, proposed a 
reduction in the rental of $3,000 a per- 
formance paid to the Twenty Wacker 
Drive Corporation by the opera com- 
pany, as a means of raising the 
$150,000 still needed. 
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BETHLEHEM HAS 
TWENTY -SIXTH 
BACH FESTIVAL 


Two Days’ Sessions by Fa- 
mous Choir Under Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle in Memorial 
Church Provide Per- 
formances of Unique Im- 
pressiveness — Two Pro- 
grams of Cantatas Sung 
on Opening Day—Mass in 
B Minor Constitutes Cli- 
max of Festival — New 
Singers Among Soloists 
Heard 


By Mives KAsTENDIECK 


ETHLEHEM, PA., May 15.—Her- 

alded by the traditional chorale an- 
nouncements of the Moravian Trom- 
bone Choir from its Gothic tower, some 
two thousand enthusiasts gathered 
within and without the walls of the 
Packer Memorial Church on the cam- 
pus of Lehigh University for the twen- 
ty-sixth Bach Festival, on Friday and 
Saturday, May 13 and 14. 

Inside, the church was taxed to its 
capacity of 1200 with a score or so 
standing wherever possible, while out- 
side, hundreds of people sat on the 
church steps, leaned against the walls, 
or occupied places of varying degrees 
of comfort on the greensward of the 
campus. 

It was a devoted audience, this pic- 
turesque gathering of musical pilgrims. 
For many, the festival was their first; 
for others, it was an annual pilgrimage 
of five, ten or even fifteen and more 
years’ standing. Yet it mattered not 
how familiar or unfamiliar the scene 
er the event, there was a thrill of great 
satisfaction in the hearts of these lis- 
teners late Saturday afternoon when 
the last echoes of another mighty per- 
formance of the B Minor Mass had 
died away. 

The chorales played by the Trom- 
bone Choir, an organization well over 
150 years old, established the mood of 
the occasion, a mood of eloquent sim- 
plicity and quiet grandeur. But it was 
the singing of the Bach Choir, under 
the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, that 
raised this mood to thrilling propor- 
tions, so that the atmosphere was 
charged with a feeling of religious 
universality and impassioned beauty. 


Performances of Deep Reverence 


Rightly may this choir command the 
highest tributes for its magnificent 
performances. Its fine intonation, clar- 
ity of enunciation, smoothness and bal- 
ance of tone and rhythm have long been 
recognized. But its greatness lies in 
the inspiration received from Dr. 
Wolle, who is perfectly attuned to the 
spiritual essence of Bach’s church mu- 
sic, and who, in his seventieth year, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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HOLST FANTASIA 
IN PREMIERE AT 
ANN ARBOR FETE 


Composer Conducts Own 
Choral Work—Reception 
Enthusiastic — Renowned 
Festival Opens’ with 
Haydn’s . “Creation”— 
Mme. Ljungberg in Festi- 
val Debut — Gitta Gra- 
dova Plays with Chicago 
Symphony Under Stock 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


NN ARBOR, May 19.—The thirty- 
ninth annual May Festival opened 
last night in Hill Auditorium, which 
was almost filled to capacity with an 
audience of about 5000. Disregarding 
the financial temper of the times, 
Charles A. Sink, president of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, and Earl V. 
Moore, musical director, have as- 
sembled an exceptionally fine group of 
artists, including Géta Ljungberg, so- 
prano; Beniamino Gigli, tenor; John 
Charles Thomas, baritone; Gitta Gra- 
dova, pianist; Gustav Holst, conductor- 
composer, and many others. 





Dramatic “Creation” Performance 


The first concert was appropriately 
dedicated to Haydn’s bicentennial. The 
Choral Union of 300 voices, with the 
seventy members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and soloists, gave an im- 
passioned performance of the “Crea- 
tion.” Keyed up to an operatic pitch 
of intensity, they gained the interest 
of those who like drama in their music, 
without losing the lyric simplicity 
which one associates with Haydn. 

The Choral Union, under the intel- 
ligent direction of Mr. Moore, is one 
of the oldest and largest permanent 
student choruses in the country. It 
was admirably prepared for perfect 
collaboration with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. Mr. Moore imbued the text with 
a freshness and grace. The poise and 
refinement which marked Ruth 
Rodgers’s soprano solos accentuated 
the more dramatic reading of Chase 
Baromeo, bass. Frederick Jagel, 
tenor, sang Uriel and Palmer Christian 
was at the organ. The score was cut a 
little but the work was in no way 
impaired thereby. 

A brief intermission, the end of 
which was announced by trumpet calls, 
was all that bridged the wide gap be- 








Albert Stanley, Founder, Passes 
During Ann Arbor Festival 


a ARBOR, May 19.—Audi- 
ences at the Ann Arbor May 
Festival were saddened by the 
death this morning of Albert Au- 
gustus Stanley, composer and edu- 
cator, who founded the festival in 
1882 and conducted it until 1921. 
Dr. Stanley was born in Manville, 
R. L., May 25, 1851, and studied in 
this country and at the Leipzig 
Conservatory. He was director of 
the University School of Music 
here from 1888 to 1921, and on his 
retirement was made emeritus pro- 
fessor of music. He was twice 
president of the M. T. N. A., and 
founder of the American Guild of 
Organists. 
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Westchester’s Eighth Festival Opens 





Richard Bonelli, Baritone, Newly Chosen Mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera, Principal Soloist 
at the Westchester Festival Opening 





tween Haydn and Rachmaninoff. The 
second half of the evening was devoted 
to the latter’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
in C Minor, played with extravagant 
brilliance by Gitta Gradova and the 
Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock 
conducting. Miss Gradova captured the 
colorful Slavic spirit in which the piece 
was created and was recalled four 
times. 


Mme. Ljungberg Hailed 


Tonight’s concert contained two 
equally interesting features: Gustav 
Holst’s new Choral Fantasia, given for 
the first time in America, and con- 
ducted by the composer; and the Ameri- 
can festival debut of Géta Ljungberg. 

In memory of Dr. Albert A. Stanley, 
eighty-one-year-old founder of the May 
Festival, who passed away at his home 
here early this morning, the program 
was changed at the last minute, open- 
ing with a lugubrious reading of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung” 
by the Chicago Symphony, Stock con- 
ducting. 

Mme. Lijungberg’s entrance there- 
after was cause for an extended ova- 
tion, following which she sang “Elsa’s 
Traum” from “Lohengrin.” It was a 
happy choice for her opening number, 
its melodic contour displaying her 
fresh, appealing voice to great advan- 
tage. Also, in its emotional content it 
revealed the young soprano’s histrionic 
ability. Her personality and beautiful 
stage appearance, as well as her vocal 
power, won for her instant popularity. 


Stravinsky Symphony a Novelty 


Before the performance of Stravin- 
sky’s “Symphonie de Psaumes,” Mr. 
Moore made a little speech, warning 
the audience of dissonance to come. 


(Continued on page 12) 


Annual North Shore Festival Opened 
in Evanston, IIl. 


CHICAGO, May 20.—The annual North 
Shore Music Festival, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock, is being held 
from May 23 to 28 in the Patten Gym- 
nasium of Northwestern University in 
Evanston. Five concerts make up the 
program this year, given by the festi- 
val chorus of 600, the United German 
Male Choruses of 1000, the children’s 
chorus of 1500, the University Glee 
Club and the Chicago Symphony, as- 
sisted by noted soloists. 

The first concert, on the night of 
May 23, includes Brahms’s “German 
Requiem” and the Gloria from Franck’s 
Mass in A, with Jeannette Vreeland. 
soprano, and John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, as soloists. The concerts will 
be reviewed in the next issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. M. M. 
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Albert Stoessel Hailed as 
Leader in List of Refresh- 
ing Novelty—Bonelli Wins 
Triumph — Grainger Ap- 
plauded as Composer- 
Pianist — Chorus Sings 
with Distinction 

By A. WALTER KRAMER 


HITE PLAINS, N. Y., May 21.— 

Albert Stoessel in the opening pro- 
gram of the Eighth Annual West- 
chester County Music Festival on Fri- 
day evening, May 20, paid tribute to 
the memory of two great eighteenth 
century figures, Josef Haydn and 
George Washington, fathers respective- 
ly of the symphony and the U. S. A. 

A great audience assembled in the 
spacious auditorium of the County 
Centre to hear a program which in- 
cluded all phases of choral music and 
which, I am happy to record, gave ade- 
quate representation to the Anglo- 
Saxon creative musician, in the entire 
second half, to say nothing of many 
items in the first half. Nor was this 
done chauvinistically. Mr. Stoessel 
chose material that he felt was worthy, 
as he always does. 


Unusual Program Interest 

Nothing could have been more appro- 
priate than to open the evening with 
“Spring,” the first section of Haydn’s 
“The Seasons.” This treasurable music 
was given with gratifying spontaneity 
by chorus, orchestra and the soloists of 
the evening, Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano, Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Rich- 
ard Bonelli, baritone. The other choral 
offerings were Vaughan Williams’s set- 
ting of Walt Whitman’s “Toward the 
Unknown Region,” as fine a thing of 
its kind as we know, John Alden Car- 
penter’s “Song of Faith,” a splendid 
and sincere tribute to Washington—the 
narrator in it was Edgar Fowlston— 
and Mabel Daniels’s “Exultate Deo.” 
Miss Daniels’s brilliant score came at 
the close of the list and made a highly 
impressive finale. It is music of great 
dignity and solidity. The composer, 
who was in a box, was called on to bow. 

For the singing of the massed chorus 
of 1500 voices, I have nothing but the 
highest praise. Assembled from the 
many small units which join hands to 
make the mammoth whole, it has a 
fresh, well produced tone, sings with 
remarkable precision and, unlike most 
city choruses, lifts its voice in song for 
the sheer joy of singing. There is still 
need of a larger quota of men’s voices 
to attain perfect balance. 


Bonelli Wins Ovation ° 
Mr. Bonelli scored a veritable tri- 
umph in his singing of the “Eri tu” 
and “Largo al Factotum” arias with 
orchestra and a song group with piano. 
In voice and style he was equally ad- 
mirable. The house resounded after 
both Italian arias and his success after 
the songs in English, his accompanist 
Walter Golde’s “Offering,” two Hughes 
Irish folk song arrangements and two 
Carpenter songs, indicated that the 
audience liked him toa man. He added 
a first performance of a song “Gifts,” 
written for him by Richard Wilens. 


Grainger Work Appealing 
Miss Vreeland, in her best voice, did 
her part in the Haydn with true dis- 


tinction. Mr. Hackett was capable in 
the music of Lucas. These singers, 
with Marie Powers, contralto, and Wil- 
lard Young, tenor, comprised the solo 
ensemble in Percy Grainger’s “Tribute 
to Foster,” in which Mr. Grainger 
played the piano part, and Mrs. Grain- 
ger the musical glasses. The chorus 
did its part well, too, and the whole 
piece, one rich in individual tonal ex- 
periments, was received with hearty 
approval. There were repeated bows for 
the composer-pianist. Following it Mr. 
Grainger assisted the orchestra in his 
fascinating “Spoon River,” which won 
him another ovation. He brought his 
wife forward for a bow, too, to the 
audience’s delight. 





Percy Grainger, Who Assisted in His Own 
“Tribute to Foster,” a Festival High-Light 


Here was a program built on wholly 
original lines, one that departed from 
the routine festival idea with singu- 
larly happy results. Not a whole ora- 
torio, but a part; nor a group of arias 


(Continued on page 12) 


Philip James, Winner of First NBC 


Orchestral Prize, Entertains 
at Dinner 


Philip James, winner of the first 
prize of $5,000 for his orchestral suite 
“Station WGZBX” in the NBC sym- 
phonic awards, entertained at dinner 
in the Yacht Room of the Hotel Astor 
on Monday evening, May 16. Mr. 
James’s guests gathered to express 
their hearty recognition of the honor 
bestowed on him. They were Martin 
Bernstein, assistant professor of music, 
New York University; Albert Cormier, 
of Station WOR; John W. Ellwood, 
vice-president, National Broadcasting 
Co.; H. W. Gray, music publisher; A. 
Walter Kramer, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA; Ernest La Prade, National 
Broadcasting Co.; Channing Lefebvre, 
conductor, organist and composer; 
Daniel Gregory Mason and Douglas 
Moore, professor and assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Columbia University 
respectively; Harold Morris, composer; 
Max Smith, former music critic on 
New York daily newspapers; Albert 
Stoessel, conductor and composer, and 
Deems Taylor, composer. 





WANTED to buy a_ well-established music 
academy. Address J. 8., c/o Musical America, 
122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC CAUSE AIDED BY NBC ORCHESTRAL AWARDS < 


Prizes Aggregating $10,000, 
Awarded to Five Miusi- 
cians by M. H. Ayles- 
worth, President of the 
National Broadcasting 
Company—Constitute Sti- 
pends “for Works Which 
They Will Produce in 
Years to Come,” Says 
Deems Taylor, Who Plan- 
ned the Contest — History 
of the Awards and of the 
Composers 


HE cause of American music was 

notably served by the remarkable re- 
sponse and high quality of the works 
submitted in the contest for orchestral 
awards totalling $10,000 conducted by 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
As previously announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the results of the competi- 
tion were made known on the evening of 
May 8, when the following received 
prizes from M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of NBC; 

Philip James, New 
WGZBX,” $5,000. 
Max Wald, Paris, “The Dancer Dead,” 

$2.500. 

Carl Eppert, Milwaukee, 
$1,250. 

Florence Grandland Galajikian, May- 
wood, Ill., “Symphonic Intermezzo,” 
$750. 

Nicolai Berezowsky, New York, Sinfo- 
nietta, $500. 


York, Station 


“Traffic,” 


573 Works Submitted 


The five manuscripts were chosen from 
a total of 573 submitted. They were 
selected by a jury composed of Walter 
Damrosch, Tullio Serafin, Nikolai So- 
koloff, Frederick Stock and Leopold 
Stokowski, but these musicians did not 
rank them in order of merit. This task 
was entrusted to a National Committee 
of Award, composed of 150 men and 
women scattered all over the United 
States, who on Sunday, May 1, listened 
in by radio to the NBC Symphony 
in New York, which played the five 
symphonic compositions under the dir- 
ection of Eugene Goossens, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony. 

Immediately after the broadcast the 
members of the National Committee tel- 
egraphed their ranking of the five works 
to the NBC in New York, and their 
votes were tabulated. The following 
Sunday, the compositions were played 
again, this time according to the order 
of the award, and the composers spoke 
briefly during the program over an 
NBC network. Mr. Goossens again 
conducted. Mr. Wald being in Paris, it 
was necessary to carry his voice across 
the Atlantic by short-wave, and the 
playing of his composition was simi- 
larly transmitted to Europe, so that he 
might hear it. 

The idea of the symphonic awards 
was evolved by Deems Taylor, com- 
poser. He suggested the plan to Mr. 
Aylesworth, who asked him to proceed 
with it. The composers retain all rights 
in their compositions, except the radio 
rights for one year, which also revert 
to them after that period. 

“These awards are not solely for the 
compositions which have been submit- 
ted here,” Mr. Taylor said recently, 
“but for the promise and ability which 





these compositions in- 
dicate, for the works 
which these composers 





M. HH. Aylesworth 
(Left), President of 
the National Broad- 
casting Company, Pre- 
sents a Check for 
$5,000 to Philip James, 
American Composer, 
Winner of First Place 
in the NBC Orchestral 
Awards. The Presen- 
tation Preceded a 
Broadcast Performance 
of Mr. james’s Com- 
position “Station 
WGZBX,” and Works 
by Four Other Ameri- 
can Composers, Who 
Received Checks To- 
talling an Additional 
$5,000 





will do next year, and 
in the years to come. 
The experiment was successful beyond 
our highest expectations. The voting 
was very close. It is not my province 
to discuss the comparative merits of 
the five compositions. I was struck by 
the amazing skill and technical com- 
mand with which the pieces were 
scored. The orchestration was invari- 
ably effective, imaginative and well bal- 
anced.” 


Composers Had Wide Experience 


The five successful composers have 
studied music from early youth, and 
all the men have had European train- 





Nicolai Berezowsky of New York. His Sin- 
fonietta Brought a Fifth Prize of $500. 


ing. With the exception of Mr. 
Berezowsky, who is naturalized, all are 
native Americans. 

Philip James was born in Jersey City 
in 1890, educated in the public schools 
of New York and the College of the 
City of New York, and studied music 
in New York, Paris and London. His 
compositions have been played by the 
New York Symphony, the New York 
Oratorio Society, the Beethoven Sym- 
phony and the Manhattan Symphony. 
Mr. James is conductor of the Little 
Symphony at Station WOR in Newark, 
N. J., assistant professor of music at 
New York University and instructor in 
music at Columbia University. 

Max Wald, who was born in Litch- 





field, Ill., in 1889, learned to play the 
piano alone, and wrote his first music 
without a teacher, later studying piano, 
harmony, composition and orchestration 
in Chicago. He taught in the American 
Conservatory there, went to Paris for 
supplementary work with Vincent 
d’Indy, returned to America in 1925 and 





Toloff Studio 


Florence Grandland Galajikian of Maywood, IIl., 
Whose “Symphonic Intermezzo” Captured the 
Fourth Award of $750 


now lives in: Paris. He has composed 
a number of orchestral works, several 
of which have been presented in this 
country, by the Chicago Symphony. 

Carl Eppert was born in Carbon, 
Ind., in 1882, began studying music at 
an early age and at nineteen organized 
the Terre Haute Symphony, which he 
conducted for five years before going 
to Europe to continue his studies. Mr. 
Eppert later returned to Milwaukee, 
where he joined the faculty of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, and 
organized the Milwaukee Civic Orches- 
tra. 


Woman Musician Honored 


Florence Grandland Galajikian was 
born in Maywood, Ill., where she now 
lives, began studying music at five, 
and at nine made her first public 
appearance at the Scoville Institute in 
Oak Park. She is a graduate of the 
School of Music of Northwestern Uni- 





Max Wald, Composer of “The Dancer Dead,” 

Which Won the Second Prize of $2,500. Mr. 

Wald, Who Is in Paris, Accepted His Award 
by Transatlantic Radiophone 





Carl Eppert, of Milwaukee. His Work “Traf- 
fic” Was Awarded the Third Prize of $1,250 


versity, has concertized extensively 
as well as teaching piano and theory at 
the Chicago Conservatory of Music, and 
began composing about four years ago. 
“Symphonic Intermezzo” was her first 
original orchestral work. Her husband 
is Alexander S. Galajikian, head of 
the physics department of Knox Col- 
lege. 

Nicolai Berezowsky, born in St, 
Petersburg, in 1900, began his study 
of music in the Imperial Capella in that 
city. At eighteen he became concert- 
master of the Saratoff Opera, and later 
played at the Grand Opera in Moscow. 
He came to the United States in 1922, 
played in the Capitol Theatre in New 
York, and with the New York Phil- 
harmonic for six years, and for a time 
conducted the Atwater Kent orchestra. 

Mr. Berezowsky’s compositions have 
been presented by the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the Boston Symphony with 
which he appeared as guest conductor 
last year, the Cincinnati Symphony and 
the Dresden Symphony. 





Samuel A. Baldwin hereby gives notice against 
anyone seeking to obtain money or to cash checks 
through the use of his name. He will not be 
responsible. Samuel A. Baldwin, 

611 West 137th St., New York City 
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“Crooning” Caustically Stigmatized by Majority 
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Opinions of Some of the Musical Authorities Questioned Tartly Expressed: 


“Perversion of Love.”—Walter Damrosch. 


“Belongs in the Realm of Pathology.”—Charles Martin Loeffler. 


“Supine Sinking into the Primeval Ooze.”—Will Earhart. 


*“*A Little More and Popular Music Will Die of Pernicious Anemia.”-—Eugene Goossens. 


“If a True Expression of American Soul, God Save America!”—Ruth Haller Ottaway. 


USICAL AMERICA, realizing even 
before Cardinal O’Connell of Bos- 
SM ton denounced radio crooning in a 
widely quoted statement that this type 
of singing was arousing a good deal of 
controversy, and hearing many expres- 
sions of resentment—usually violent— 
and but few of praise, has decided to 
bring together some of this opinion. 
Authorities in widely varied fields of 
musical activity have been asked to ex- 
press themselves. We believe that our 
readers will be interested in these opin- 
ions, which are presented herewith. 

Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA 


Unworthy of America 


éé E are constantly looking for- 

ward to the development of a 
type of music 
purely American, 
which, heard 
anywhere in the 
world, would be 
immediately rec- 
ognizable. Nat- 
urally, it would 
be with quickened 
pulse and a stir 
of pride that we 
would listen to 
this expression 
of our native 
land. The fact 
is that certain 
purely American strains of music 
“heard ubiquitously, at home and 
abroad, are so disgustingly saccharine 
and banal that we prefer to be musical 
expatriates. 

“If we wish to retain infant minds 
in adult humans, this so-called music 
known as ‘crooning’ is a valuable men- 
tal exercise. If we wish to develop a 
nation of muvical illiterates, let us 
continue to countenance ‘crooning’ over 
the radio and everywhere else. If this 
‘crooning’ of the cake-eating anzmic 
youth is a true expression of the 
American soul, God save America!” 


RutH Haier Orraway 
President, National Federation 
of Music Clubs 





BN 


Ruth Haller 
Ottaway 


An Abomination 
‘sfYROONING 


is an abom- 
ination, whether 
via the _  micro- 


phone or the meg- 
aphone. It is not 
only, in itself, a 


menace to the 
fine old art of 
singing, but is 


usually heard in 
conjunction with 
songs of a type 
calculated to up- 
set one’s diges- 
tive equanimity for weeks on end! 

“A little more of it, and popular 
music will die of pernicious anaemia.” 


EUGENE GoossENS 





Eugene Goossens 


Conductor, Cincinnati Symphony 


Blight on Popular Music 


a LOATHE crooning—it belongs in 
the realm of pathology. A 
little while ago, Deems Taylor made 
somewhere a fine 
statement, name- 
ly that ‘America 
has the best pop- 
ular music.’ I 


sincerely agree 
with him. Our 
popular music 


has charm, mel- 
odic and artistic. 
The orchestral ar- 
rangements writ- 
ten sometimes for 
not more than 
six or seven play- Charles Martin Loeffler 
ers offer a va- 

riety of sonorities of incredible wealth 
and imagination intermixed with sur- 
prises of rhythmic and harmonic inge- 
nuity and beauty. All this passes before 
us in the shortest dance and song forms 
imaginable, often played so marvelously 
well that of the floating impressions 
there remains a feeling of complete 
satisfaction. 

“It is a new art of chamber music- 
making which endeavors only to amuse 
and please, but alas, at present a dark 
cloud is hovering over our merry 
American popular music and turning 
our former delights to despair, for the 
‘ecrooners’ have descended on this gay 
and light art like a pest! Musica! 
expression has sunk to the lowest de- 
gree of false pathos. The women 
crooners are the worst offenders 
against good taste. Popular music is 
being seared by this detestable blight.” 


CHARLES MArtTIN LOEFFLER 
Com poser 





Likes Crooning 


¢¢ LIKE crooning. I know it is all 
wrong but I like it. Paraphrasing 
a famous patri- 
otic utterance 
‘Music, right or 
wrong—Music!’ 

“It is better to 
croon than not 
to sing at all. 
Yes, I know— 
they scoop and 
they slide and 
they sing out of 
time, they do all 
the things legiti- 
mate singers are 
taught to avoid. 
But as crooning is only a momentary 
fashion, which will change as soon as 
someone comes along with a new way 
of interpreting a popular song, it can- 
not possibly have a permanent effect on 
serious singing. 

“In the meantime it is entertaining 
and amusing and enables a great many 
young people to earn a perfectly re- 
spectable living. So why not let them 
croon, since they cannot sing seriously 


. 9 
anyway: Este._te LIeslinc 
Voice Teacher 





Estelle Liebling 


Bad for Digestion 


“oe my personal experience [ 
have heard crooning very little, 
and when I did hear it, it was at an 
unfortunate time 
when I was in a 
public restaurant 
and could not 
help myself. As 
I recollect, the 
impression I re- 
ceived was that 
it made me ‘sick 
at my tummy’— 
but maybe it was 
only the food, not 
the crooning. 


“IT have heard 
that quite a few 
million people have enjoyed that form 
of sound known as ‘crooning,’ but as 
my life is so full of music, or shall 
we say, the art of music, I have not 
given it much serious thought. 

“That some people have is evident 
from the story which Newton D. Baker 
told me the other day. 

“A speaker at a banquet (so runs 
the story) was gently jibing at our 
habit of amending the constitution. 

“*We have now an amendment for 
women’s suffrage and one for prohibi- 
tion,’ he said. ‘Let us have an amend- 
ment forbidding crooning, and make it 
complete—prohibit wine, women and 
song!’” 





Nikolai Sokoloff 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 
Conductor, Cleveland Orchestra 


Cheap and Artificial 


¢6é7T is the cheapness and artificiality 

of crooning that I object to. It 
is devoid of the cleverness, the original- 
ity, the dynamic 
power one finds 
in jaz. Some 
may think that 
the lazy repose 
associated with 
crooning is pref- 
erable to the 
nerve tinglings 
induced by jazz 





rhythms. I can’t 
see it! 

“What mys- 
tifies me is the 


Charles Wakefield 
Cadman 


apparent taste of 
so many Ameri- 
cans for crooning, when its suppressed 
modus operandi savors more of the 
Oriental temperament than of our 
own. Perhaps the distorted and sup- 
pressed vocal delivery (associated with 
most of the crooning I have listened to) 
may be a reaction from the too vigor- 
ous strokes of jazz? So it would psy- 
chologically seem to me, and would 
make room for about the only charity 
I can muster for it. 

“While unable to agree with the Car- 
dinal on the matter of crooning being 
‘base’ because of the extremely vulgar 
texts often heard, I admit that it is 
the sort of song texts used in connec- 





tion with crooning which rubs me most 
the wrong way. But long before croon- 
ing came in we have had salacious and 
cheap texts for popular music. Lastly, 
I think crooning will have little or no 
effect on the future American music.” 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Com poser 


Leads to “Scooping” 


¢é A NY perversion of the natural pro- 
duction of the voice must neces- 
sarily prove ex- 


tremely _injuri- 
ous. So - called 
‘crooning’ comes 


under this head 
and also leads to 
the very bad 
habit of slurring 
or scooping, a 
habit which is 
ruinous to pure 
singing. 

“I do not be- 
lieve that it is 
possible for a 
good singer to croon in the accepted 
manner and then return at once to real 
singing.” 





Frank La Forge 


FRANK La Force 
Voice Teacher, Composer 


Radio’s Low State 


vid x + has never been a time in 
the history of wireless when radio 
has been as low as it is today. It is un- 
believably fright- 
ful, and I say 
this ful ly cog- 
nizant of the 
work done by 
Damrosch, Sto- 
kowski, the Met- 
ropolitan and 
Chicago Civic 
operas and other 





agencies trying 
to give worthy 
programs.  Ter- 


rible as are 
crooners, they are 


Harvey Gaul 


only possible because radio is in such 


low esteem. This is entirely due to 
radio’s being a commercial advertising 
medium, designed for the great Amer- 
ican mind, the twelve-year-old mind, 
the mind that is addicted to the movies 
and the tabloids. 

“It isn’t so much the demoralizing 
effect of crooning, that will pass ever 
as those ghastly bores, Amos n’ Andy 
are passing, but it is the insistent, low 
standard of radio that is so vitiating 

“Fifteen years ago crotchety Israel 
Zangwill said, when he was over here 
and heard that radio had been in- 
vented, ‘Well, you have nothing of 
value to sing on it.’ A year or two 
from now the crooner will be as dead 
as the dodo. He is a poor ephemeral 
bird, bleating his heart out for imbecile 
shop girls.” 

Harvey GAvuL 
Critic, Composer 
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of Twenty Musical Notables in Lively Symposium 








What Several of the Contributors Feel About This Type of Radio Singing: 


“An Offense Against Good Taste.”—William S. Brady. 
““Cheapness and Artificiality Objectionable.”,-—Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
“Cannot Possibly Have Permanent Effect on Serious Singing.”°—Estelle Liebling. 


““Made Me ‘Sick at My Tummy’.”’—Nikolai Sokoloff. 


“Crooner a Poor Ephemeral Bird, Beating His Heart Out for Imbecile Shop Girls.”,—Harvey Gaul. 


Perversion of Love 


‘ss/NROONING 

is a per- 
version of the 
beautiful emotion 
of love. I am told 


that it is dying 
out and hope 
that this rumor 
is true. 


“Crooning has 
nothing to do 
with music, and 
I, therefore, as a 
musician, cannot 
claim to be an 
authority regarding it.” 

Water DAMROSCH 
Conductor, NBC Symphony 





Walter Damrosch 


In Lieu of Better 


éé HILE I have heard many 

people speak against crooning, 
my feeling is that 
it might give a 
great deal of 
pleasure to thou- 
sands of people 
who at this time 
and until they 
are educated to 
better music, love 
to hear it. 

“We must re- 
alize that radio is 
the greatest edu- 
an aan ae Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin 
cannot count a small audience, but an 
audience of millions, and if one listen- 
ing in does not care for crooning or 
jazz, and prefers a better and higher 
class of music, let him tune off and 
listen in at a dozen other stations.” 


Mrs. ErHe.sert Nevin 
Widow of the Composer 





Abnormal—Demoralizing 


¢¢ ACCORDING to scientific deduc- 
tions, I consider crooning the 
most abnormal 
expression of 
sound produced 
by a human be- 
ing and if used 
constantly has a 
decidedly demor- 
alizing influence 
on the brain. 
“Physiological- 
ly it interferes 
with normal co- 
ordination of the 
vocal apparatus, 
and. in due time 
the king of all in- 
struments will totter and fall, and the 
crooner be deprived of voice for speech 
by constant use of this abnormal sound. 
“The legitimate singer could more 
adequately supply what the public may 





Adelaide Gescheidt 


desire in simple popular songs without 
Gestroying his status as a human being. 
This destructive sound ruins even pop- 
ular songs. Therefore the crooner 
should look into this matter, use his 
voice normally and sing the same 
songs, if need be, but not be less of a 
human being, as he certainly is with 
so-called ‘crooning.’ ” 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 
Voice Teacher 


Neural Debility 


sé N the whole I like jazz better; 
or, more accurately, dislike it 

less. If jazz represents a neural spree, 
crooning repre- 
sents neural de- 
bility; and tem- 
peramentally I 
appear to prefer 
a riot, even of 
galvanic, hic- 
coughing, action, 
to a supine sink- 
ing into the pri- 
meval ooze. If 
we must go to 
limbo let us go B 
standing up and Will Earhart 
on our own 
power, and not slither 
sheer morbid enervation. 

“From which one may gather that I 
do not feel ennobled, uplifted, en- 
ergized, purified, or even mildly pleased 
by crooning. I should be still less 
beneficially affected if I had to listen 
to it. But it is a serious question 
whether the greatest invention yet 
made in connection with radio appara- 
tus is not the little knob by which you 
shut it off.” 





into it from 


Witt EaArHART 
Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh 


Entire Question Futile 


¢éFT\HE question of crooning seems to 

me of relatively small importance. 
In a period dur- 
ing which the 
opera is finding 
it difficult to con- 
tinue, or is forced 
to discontinue; 
when it is diffi- 
cult for aspirants 
to find a paying 
career in any leg- 
itimate endeavor, 
whether it be in 





opera, in concert 
or in drama, it pi 

P William 5S. Brady 
seems futile to 


me to discuss the value of crooning. 
If the American public wants crooning, 
it will have it, no matter what the in- 
dividual spirit of art lovers may be. 
That there are musicians who wish to 
direct the public taste into artistic 
channels has small weight against the 
public desire. 





“Perhaps some one will find the way 
to ridicule crooning out of existence. 
But until that time comes, people who 
can earn their living by crooning will 
continue to do so, despite the fact that 
it is an offense against good taste.” 


WituiaMmM S. Brapy 


Voice Teacher 


Crooning for Morons 


¢¢7N the past hundred years, music in 
song has been the vehicle by which 
the thoughts of . 
the great master 
poets have been 
transported to a 
hungry world of 
sensitive, fine- 
thinking and fine- 
feeling people. If, 
as some so-called 
authorities have 
stated, the civ- 
ilized nations of 
the world are 
from eighty-five 
to ninety per cent 
moron, I would advocate the continu- 
ance of ‘crooning.’ 

“However, reversing these figures, I 
would state that eighty-five to ninety 
per cent of the:people are receptive to 
the influences of beauty, both in nature 
and art. Therefore, they have poten- 
tial powers to absorb the beauties of 
great poetry and music, if presented in 
simpler forms. Why subject people to 
words of the gutter and sounds that 
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emanate only from one impulse? 


Percy Recror STEPHENS 
Voice Teacher 





Percy Rector Stephens 


For the Defense 


¢¢TN contradiction to the uncom- 
promising opinion expressed re- 
cently by Cardinal O’Connell, I strenu- 
ously disagree 
with him and any 
of his adherents 
in this unequiv- 
ocal expression: 
‘Crooning is a 
degenerate form 
of singing and no 
true American 
man would prac- 
tice it.’ 
“T think the 





type of singing 
done is entirely , 

: Leo Reisman 
dependent upon 


the mood of the composition, and the 
meaning originally expressed therein 
by the composer. 

“Possibly Cardinal O’Connell objects 
not merely to crooning but to the ma- 
terial presented by crooners. In that 
case the writers of such materiai 
should be condemned. I, too, personal- 
ly object very strongly to most of the 
lyric trash which is written around 
some of the finest American melodies.” 

Leo REISMAN 
Jazz Orchestra Conductor 


Not All “Rudys” 


éé7F there were 

more Rudy 
Vallees, with 
lovely voices, fine 
musicianship and 


clever _interpre- 
tations, I say 
that crooning 
would be inter- 


esting and enjoy- 
able ror & 





change. 

“But there is 
only one Rudy Eracetine 
Vallee, and good Schumann-Heink 
imitations, after 


all, are only second-hand goods.” 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Contralto 


Detriment to Voice 


6séfNROONING is the unmusical pro- 

duction of a human voice and 
only appeals to 
people of a low 
taste in music. If 
the country is to 
raise the stand- 
ards in music ap- 
preciation by 
bringing music 
into homes over 
the radio, this 
one feature of 
broadcasting cer- 
tainly has done 
its harm and will 
do more if con- 
tinued. 

“From a technical standpoint, croon- 
ing is an absolute detriment to the 
voice. Radio schools that teach croon- 
ing may not be aware of the fact that 
that kind of study is a great distance 
from the correct and beautiful singing 
that everyone interested in the art of 
singing should be striving for.” 

FRANTZ PrROSCHOWSKI 
Voice Teacher 





Frantz Proschowski 


Cancerous Outgrowth 


6é¢NARUSO, Melba, Battistini and 
other great singers famous for 
song, glory and the magnitude of their 
salaries, served 
as an inspiration 
to all aspiring 
young singers of 
their day. 
“Today, when 
fantastic stories 
are circulated 
about the exor- 
bitant remunera- 
tions paid weekly 
to ‘erooners’ of 
all descriptions, 
the young gen- 
eration naturally 
thinks that all it needs to do is to 
copy any one of these entertainers to 
(Continued on page 8) 





Jean Teslof 
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Bach Festival Again Attracts Pilgrims 


(Continued from page 3) 
brings to this music a dynamic force 
of profound reverence. 

For the opening session, on Friday 
afternoon, the program consisted of 
four cantatas composed chiefly for high 
church occasions. The first, “O God, 
How Grievous Is the Woe,” proved the 
least interesting, though it served to 
introduce each of the soloists for the 
day. The Christmas cantata, “Sing We 
the Birth of God’s Dear Son,” heard in 
four varied arrangements with the 
chorale “The New-Born Child,” re- 
vealed, on the other hand, the versa- 
tility and range of expression of Bach’s 
genius in handling these routine church 
works. This cantata together with 
“My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord,” 
based on the text of the Magnificat, 
were the high spots of this part of the 
festival. The final number was “King 
of Heaven, Come in Triumph,” a can- 
tata for Palm Sunday. 

The soloists were Ruth Shaffner, so- 
prano, Rose Bampton, contralto, Dan 
Gridley, tenor, all from New York and 
new to festival audiences; Robert 
Crawford, baritone, of Princeton, N. J.; 
and Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
bass, of Washington, D. C. Both Miss 
Bampton and Mr. Crawford had ap- 
peared in the New York performance 
of the B Minor Mass by the Oratorio 
Society on May 2. An orchestra of 
thirty-five players from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Mrs. Ruth Becker My- 
ers, pianist, and T. Edgar Shields, or- 
ganist, accompanied the entire program. 

Soloists and choir sang well and with 
commendable spirit. Miss Shaffner 
and Miss Bampton were effective in 
the duet for soprano and alto voices 
in the first cantata. Again, in her 
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A View of Packer Memorial Church, in Which 
the Annual Bach Festivals of the Bethlehem 
Choir, Under Dr. }. Fred Wolle, Are Held. At 
Right, a Group of Soloists at the Friday Ses- 
sions: Left to Right, Charles Trowbridge Titt- 
mann, Bass; Ruth Shaffner, Soprano; Dan 
Gridley, Tenor; Dr. Wolle, Founder and Con- 
ductor of the Choir; Robert Crawford, Baritone, 
and Rose Bampton, Contralto 


solo in the fourth cantata, Miss Bamp- 
ton was most pleasing. But the honors 
of the afternoon went to Mr. Gridley, 
whose recitatives in the third cantata 
were delivered with imagination and 
dramatic insight. A word of praise 
also goes to Mr. Kincaid for his de- 
lightful flute passages in the final can- 
tata. The choir, of course, triumphed 





Pros and Cons on the Subject of Crooning 











(Continued from page 7) 
reap fame and fortune. The disastrous 
results are already in evidence. 

“Youngsters come to have their 
voices tried, displaying all the peculiar 
earmarks of the trade. They sustain 
their final consonants and sing against 
rhythm. Such little things as notes do 
not matter. Sighs and sobs and 
hysterical emotionalism seem to be 
their only conception of interpretation. 
‘Hohow lohong wihill ihit lahast’ 
sobbed in all earnestness a budding so- 
prano to me the other day. Contraltos 
sing nothing but chestvoice (nach be- 
riihmten Mustern), tenors squeal in fal- 
setto until we all are inclined to agree 
with Hans von Biilow, when he said: 
‘ein Tenor ist gar kein Mann, es ist 
blos eine Krankheit.’ 

“May I offer my hearty congratu- 
lations to MUSICAL AMERICA for this 
initiative, which I hope may lead to 
deliberate steps to stamp out this can- 
cerous outgrowth of our musical civil- 
ization.” 

JEAN TESLOF 
Voice Teacher 


Probably Useful 


6¢¢NROONING probably is useful be- 

cause it may convince singers 
that they can make effects without 
hollering. Bad crooning is somewhat 
less objectionable than bad singing be- 
cause: (1) you don’t hear it except on 
the radio and then you can tune it out; 
and, (2) it isn’t so loud. As the thing 
really is an old institution with a new 
name, it has exercised its influence on 





music already—long before radio 


broadcasting.” 


Ropert A. SIMON 
Music Critic, The New Yorker 


Crooning vs. Singing 
¢é¢/XROONING is the method used by 

singers for radio and recording 
work whereby they sing softly and in- 
timately enough 
to allow the trans- 
mitting engineer 
at the dials to 
adjust their prop- 
er volume by rais- 
ing it mechanic- 
ally. A crooner 
stands almost on 
top of the mike 
and barely whis- 
pers his song but 
through mechan- 
ical adjustment 
the audience 
hears a mellow, full voice. But the 
singer who uses his natural concert 
voice stands away from the mike and 
the transmitting engineer lowers rather 
than raises the volume mechanically 
The mike is kinder to crooners than it 
is to concert singers. 

“What is the difference between a 
concert singer who sings softly and a 
crooner? Crooners use hardly more 
than one-third of their tonal cords, 
therefore getting better diction and less 
tone quality. The concert singers get 
more tone quality and less diction.” 


NATHANIEL SHILKRET 
Radio Conductor 





Nathaniel Shilkret 





in the chorales which are the basis of 
all these cantatas. 
In the evening, three more cantatas 


were presented. The first of these, 
“Great David’s Lord and Greater Son,” 
included a tenor recitative accompanied 
by the melody of the Agnus Dei, played 
by oboes and violins, with the conclud- 
ing chorale a three-fold Agnus Dei. It 
was admirably performed especially in 
the chorus and chorale sections, which 
the choir sang with power and con- 
viction. Following this came an agree- 
able programmatic contrast in the solo 
cantata for alto voice, “Soul and Body 
Bend before Him.” Here it was pos- 
sible to enjoy the beautiful texture of 
Miss Bampton’s voice as well as praise 
her superb delivery of several recita- 
tives and three arias. Her singing was 
such that she worthily shared the hon- 
ors of the evening with the choir. The 
cantata was further distinguished by 
the fine playing of the small orchestra. 


Cantata Program Impresses 


A stirring performance of the last 
cantata, “The Heavens Laugh, the 
Earth with Praise Rejoiceth,” brought 
the first day to an impressive close. In 
this work both bass and tenor soloist 
appeared to advantage. Mr. Tittmann, 
who has for fourteen years been associ- 
ated with the Bach Festival, sang with 
sincerity and true feeling, while Mr. 
Gridley, soloist for the first time this 
year, won instant recognition. The 
final chorale was delivered with tremen- 
dous effectiveness by the choir. 

On the whole, this evening program 
met with more general approval than 
that of the afternoon. It was shorter, 
more varied, and better performed. The 
cantatas demand devoted attention on 
the part of an audience, and when 
given without relief strike many unin- 
itiated listeners as rather formidable. 
Furthermore, most of the numbers 
chosen for this day were entirely new 
to Bach audiences. Though the text of 
the Magnificat was familiar, the only 
other cantata performed before was 
the last, and that in 1903 and 1905. 


to Bethlehem 


This immensely difficult 
music was presented 
with such compelling 
force that it was a 
wonderful demonstra- 
tion of choral singing. 

Since 1912, the cli- 
max of the festival has 
been the performance 
of the B Minor Mass. 
An even larger crowd 
than on the previous 
day distributed itself 
about the campus in an 
effort to hear this stu- 
pendous music under 
perfect weather condi- 
tions and in ideal sur- 
roundings. On this oc- 
casion, the Bach Choir 
sang the Mass in its 
complete form for the 
twenty-fifth time since 
Dr. Wolle first inaugu- 
rated the festival idea 
in 1900. As the years 
have passed, the per- 
formance has matured 
so that it stands with- 
out a peer for grandeur 
and inspiration. Many 
of those who have 
heard it year after 
year said that never 
before had they heard 
such perfection and 
understanding between 
choir and leader as 
were attained this time. Certainly it is 
true that Dr. Wolle recreates in this 
music the religious fervor of the com- 
poser to a degree that elevated the per- 
formance to the greatest heights of 
musical and religious expression. 

From the thrilling opening chorus of 
the Kyrie, the choir attended a level of 
performance that was a revelation of 
tonal beauty. It sustained this with 
superb effects especially in the “Qui 
tollis peccata” and the “Cum sancto 
Spiritu” sections of the “Gloria.” In 
the late afternoon, it again excelled in 
the greatest parts of the Mass, singing 
the “Et incarnatus est,” the “Cruci- 
fixus,” the joyous “Et resurrexit,” and 
the final “Confiteor unum baptisma” 
sections of the Credo with awe-inspir- 
ing forcefulness. It was perhaps in 
that last section of the Credo, with 
its moving adagio and finishing vivace, 
and the Sanctus six-part chorus to- 
gether with “Osanna in excelsis” that 
the performance reached its highest 
peaks. By then the choir had poured 
out so much feeling that it approached 
rightly enough the more calm ending, 
“Dona nobis pacem.” 


New Singers in Solo Roles 


The soloists for the Mass were, with 
two exceptions, those of a year ago. 
They were Ernestine Hohl Eberhard, 
soprano, Amy Ellerman, contralto, 
Charles Stratton, the new tenor, Mr. 
Crawford, baritone, and Mr. Tittmann, 
bass. They were all in excellent voice 
and acquitted themselves well. Mrs. 
Eberhard, heard for the first time in 
this work at the festival, sang to ad- 
vantage in the duet for soprano and 
tenor with flute obbligato by Mr. Kin- 
caid in the Gloria. Mr. Tittmann’s 
solos in both the Gloria and the Credo 
were exceptionally well done. Miss 
Ellerman excelled in her solo of the 
“Agnus Dei.” 

With the announcement of another 
festival for Friday and Saturday, May 
12 and 13, 1933, one is promised yet 
another demonstration of the great 
achievement that is Dr. Wolle’s. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
You know the old story about the 


meaning of tact? Well, I can’t tell it 
here, but I can tell you what it is not. 

It is not what Wilhelm Furtwiangler 
displayed last month in the German 
capital at the golden jubilee of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, of which he is 
conductor. The German conductor, as 
you very ably set forth in your last 
issue in an article from Berlin, in his 
desire to pay the highest tribute to his 
orchestra, to German music and to 
German conductors, called our Ameri- 
can symphony orchestras “pet dogs,” 
the German expression he used being 
“Luxushunden.” 

The Berlin press, according to Jo- 
achim H. Meyer, the excellent music 
critic of the New Yorker Staats Zei- 
tung, the leading German daily news- 
paper in this country, gave little space 
to the Furtwangler speech in its de- 
sire to preserve friendly relations be- 
tween Germany and the United States. 
Nothing, therefore was flashed on the 
wires and printed in our papers. 

But the fact remains that Furt- 
wangler said it, and that he has said 
other things like it for some little time. 
I can not imagine what he thinks this 
will accomplish. It is generally known 
that he was unhappy about his not hav- 
ing been retained after the 1926-27 sea- 
son as one of the conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic. I doubt whether 
the way to show one’s displeasure five 
years later is to decry the excellence of 
our orchestras, when Furtwangler 
knows, as does everyone who has heard 
them, that our Philharmonic is far su- 
perior to that of Berlin. 

Furtwiangler is a very fine conductor, 
to be sure. His success here in 1925-26 
was noteworthy, and there are many 
who believe that he should have re- 
mained to share the season with Tos- 
canini. But he seems to be a man very 
weak on tactics, and his habit of draw- 
ing comparisons to the detriment of the 
other fellow will one day leave him high 
and dry. 

He is jealous, they say, of Bruno 
Walter and Erich Kleiber, who have 
followed him with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and this has now grown to a 
very real bitterness, as his recent ut- 
terances have indicated. That his polit- 
ical alignment has something to do with 
this is quite certain. Furtwangler is 
very strong for Herr Hitler and the 
National Socialists, and the talk is that 
he would be the choice for head of the 
ministry of fine arts if Hitler were to 
come into power. That explains his 
going to Bayreuth very nicely, too, as 





was hinted, and unconvincingly denied, 
last autumn. 

But, lieber Herr Generalmusikdirek- 
tor, remember that art and politics do 
not go together and that almost every 
attempt to mix them has resulted in 
failure for the mixer. As Mr. Meyer 
points out in his brilliant article, the 
case of Toscanini and the Fascists in 
his own country might serve as an ex- 
ample. Toscanini has steadfastly re- 
fused to allow anyone to dictate to him 
what he should play for political rea- 
sons or purposes. He has suffered 
bodily attack to maintain his position; 
he has been subjected to scurrilous arti- 
cles in the newspapers of his country 
controlled by the Mussolini party. 

But he has come out of it all an un- 
questioned victor, a noble, uncompro- 
mising figure, true to his convictions 
because he is true to himself. 

One of the leaders in Berlin’s Amer- 
ican colony has addressed a remark- 
able letter to Herr Furtwiangler, in 
which he reviews the work of our or- 
chestras, calling attention to the chil- 
dren’s concerts, the summer concerts 
at popular prices, etc., in addition to 
the regular curriculum. That letter 
was written on April 19 and has, as 
far as I know, not been replied to by 
the German conductor. It demanded a 
reply, if ever a letter did. It was writ- 
ten by a man highly respected in Ber- 
lin’s thinking circles, a man who has 
done much to further amicable rela- 
tions and understanding between his 
and Furtwingler’s country. 

To be sure, our orchestras have been 
built up by private aid and are not 
products of the cities in which they 
play, as are foreign orchestras. Rich 
men who love music have supported our 
orchestras, for our country has never 
given of its money for this purpose. 
But what of that? Surely, it is not 
ground for Furtwiangler to indict us as 
he did in his speech, which was car- 
ried by radio to all parts of Germany. 

A friend in Berlin, who knows a lot 
about Furtwiangler’s political senti- 
ments, tells me that those in the know 
are scratching their heads over the fact 
that he should have made this tactless 
speech right at this time, when he is 
known to be open to an engagement in 
America, specifically in New York, and 
adds that he would give all his hopes 
of glory in the Nazi heaven if he could 
again lead the orchestra which he con- 
ducted so ably in 1925-26 and 1926-27. 
His adherents say: “Er muss nach 
Amerika!” which is “He is very anxious 
to go to America.” 

I wonder, if he got back here, 
whether the orchestra under his baton 
would still be a “pet dog”? Bow, wow! 


* * * 


What a time they had at the final 
Musicians Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert, led so splendidly by Eugene Goos- 
sens, getting the piano credits on the 
program for the three distinguished 
soloists of the evening! Myra Hess and 
Ernest Schelling play the Steinway, 
Harold Bauer the Baldwin. The official 
piano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is the Knabe. Thus lines ap- 
peared, telling the audience that these 
artists were enabled to play the instru- 
ments which they regularly use “by 
permission of the Knabe Company.” 

I could understand this, were the oc- 
casion a Sunday night concert of the 
Metropolitan. Then the concert would 
be under the auspices of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. The concert I 
am talking about, however, was one 
that had nothing to do with our famed 
opera company, but was simply given in 
the auditorium bearing the name Met- 
ropolitan, which, despite the occasion 
being for the benefit of unemployed 
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musicians, to which Mr. Goossens, Miss 
Hess and Messrs. Bauer and Schelling 
donated their services, was rented from 
the company which owns it. Is the 
Knabe the official piano of the Metro- 
politan Opera House? If so, the credit 
lines were necessary. Otherwise, I do 
not follow it. 
7 7. - 


The Theatre Guild Magazine, which 
has now changed its name to The Stage, 
has been giving space in recent issues 
to music. This space bears the signature 
of alady named Marcia Davenport, who 
has recently written a book on Mozart, 
which I have been advised not to read 
—that is, if I am interested in Mozart. 
And, strange as it may seem to you 
(knowing me for the old devil that I 
am supposed to be!) I am interested in 
Mozart. In fact, very much so. 

Mrs. Davenport’s articles on music 
make me chuckle. They are written 
with the youthful confidence that 
makes statements which can neither be 
proved nor subjected to controversy 
profitably. In the May issue she says, 
among other things: “We heard one 
specimen of singing about which we will 
make the categorical statement that it 
was the best by any man that we have 
heard in years. We refer to the work 
of Ivan Ivantzoff, who is the only tenor 
we have ever listened to with acute 
pleasure, and whom we regard in awe 
as a baritone who sings tenor parts.” 

When I tell you that Ivantzoff is 
a baritone, you will wonder what such 
a pronunciamento, as the one quoted, 
means. SodolI.... To have a music 
reviewer set down such things is a very 
unwise thing in my opinion. I could 
understand it, if the editor of The 
Stage were a person who knew nothing 
about music, the case with so many 
magazine editors. But the editor of 
The Stage is none other than Hiram 
Motherwell, who used to be known as 
H. K. Moderwell, when he was assistant 
music critic to H. T. Parker of the 
Boston Transcript. Has Brother Moth- 
erwell’s knowledge of music vanished 
since he became an authority on the 
drama? I assume that he is, for the 
editor of a supposedly leading drama 
magazine ought to be. 

But that isn’t all. It might be, for 
to call Ivantzoff the only tenor you have 
ever listened to with “acute pleasure” 
is to let your enthusiasm run away 
with you. Ivantzoff is a fine artist, as 
he demonstrated in “Wozzeck,” though 
he far from encompassed the role’s pos- 
sibilities. But he has not great beauty 
of voice any more; he passed that point 
some time ago. 


Listen to this, from the same pen. 
Of Beecham she writes that he “knows 
exactly what he is doing, and he proves 
it by conducting the entire orchestra, 
rather than by working along with the 
strings. He is, and it seems uncanny 
of a Britisher, an excellent musician.” 


Now, I ask you! What first-class 
conductor does not know what he is do- 
ing? Does Toscanini “work along 
with the strings”? Does not every con- 
ductor worth his salt conduct “the en- 
tire orchestra”? As for Mme. Daven- 
port’s being surprised to find that an 
Englishman may also be an “excellent 
musician,” I have no comment strong 
enough. 

May I refer her to the names of 
Byrd, Wilbye, Morley, Purcell, Arne, 
Sullivan, Stanford, Elgar, Holst, Goos- 
sens, Ireland, Scott, Bax, Bridge, Hin- 
ton and Vaughan Williams, and ask her 
to believe me when I say that these 
were and are “excellent musicians”? 
Some of them were even “Most Worthy 
Musicians”! 

Why will people, who do not know, 
insist on writing about music? 








With Pen and Pencil 











—by G. O. Harnisch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch Caught in a Moment of 
Indecision Between His Two Careers, Pianistic 
and Conductorial 





My compliments to Frederick Stock 
and Eugene Goossens. They are, in- 
deed, friends of our composers. No 
sooner had the awards been made in 
the NBC prize competition for orches- 
tral works, than each chose two of 
them for performance. Stock, when he 
conducts at the Hollywood Bowl this 
summer, will play Carl Eppert’s “Traf- 
fic’ and Florence Grandland Galajiki- 
an’s Symphonic Intermezzo. Goossens 
will play Philip James’s “Station 
WGZBX” and Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
Sinfonietta with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. No doubt, other prominent con- 
ductors will announce their choice of 
one or more of these five works in the 
near future. 

. 7 7. 

I was amused to find that the daily 
paper critics after the season’s final 
concert of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation called the Bach work on the 
program the Overture, No. 2. It was 
listed that way by Mr. Barzin, to be 
sure, 

It was the well known Suite, No. 2, 
which we all know and love. I say “all 
know.” I am afraid I am exaggerating 
when I say “all,” for even when a con- 
ductor puts it down by its older name, 
you should—for the benefit of those of 
your readers who did not attend the 
concert, and for some of those who did 
—list it by the name that will indicate 
to them what work was played. That 
is, if you yourself recognized it, and I 
can’t believe that the gentlemen in 
question did not. 

Are there any reviewers who think, 
for example, that Sinfonia to “Norma” 
means “Norma” Symphony? asks your 
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LONDON’S Music LIFE BRILLIANT WITH ADVENT OF SPRING 





Royal Choral Soctety Assisted by 
Philharmonic in Beecham Concert 


By Bast MAINE 





samy ONDON, May 1.—Sir Thomas 

™ 6Beecham has arrived here 
with a belated spring. His 
presence makes a difference. 
Whenever he goes to America our con- 
cert world is so much the poorer, a 
fact which many American musicians 
will readily appreciate. (At least I 
imagine so from the accounts I have 
read of Sir Thomas’s concerts in 
America). 

To a London audience, a Beecham 
concert is like no other. There is an 
added air of social intimacy. When 
he walks casually on to the platform, 
the audience gives him a great recep- 
tion and then, quickly, breathlessly, be- 
fore the first beat is given, remarks 
how well or otherwise he is looking and 
that he is wearing his shirt-cuffs longer 
than ever. And everybody is in a good 
humor, for a London audience is no 
less provincial than that in any other 
large city in England. 

Sir Thomas’s first concert after his 
return from New York was a perform- 
ance of Delius’s “A Mass of Life” in the 
Albert Hall on April 28. For this, the 
Royal Choral Society (which had been 
prepared by Dr. Malcolm Sargent) and 
the Royal Philharmonic Society joined 
forces. The result was one of the out- 
standing events of the present concert 
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season. No more appropriate welcome 
to Sir Thomas could have _ been 
imagined than this fine interpretation 
of one of the most important works of 
the composer he has served so well. 
In a sense, it was the conductor who 
provided that welcome for himself, for 
his sensitive understanding of the 
music was the unifying force that was 
felt throughout. 


Delius’s Mass Superbly Sung 


No work calls for such a controlling 
force in greater degree than “A Mass 
of Life.” Not only is it tantalizingly 
unsure of direction (especially in the 
English translation which was used on 
this occasion), but also the texture of 
the music itself demands the most care- 
ful judgment before its true quality 
can be secured. 

The fear on this occasion was that 
the choral would overwhelm the or- 
chestral tone. Not the least of the 
conductor’s achievements was his con- 
tinual holding of chorus and orchestra 
in balance so that the chief problem 
of interpretation was immediately 
solved. For not even of a Wagnerian 
score can it be said that voices and in- 
struments are more closely interdepen- 
dent than in this work. 

The Royal Choral Society (not for- 
getting Dr. Sargent) deserves great 
praise for turning so successfully to a 
style which is far removed from their 
beaten track. At the end of the first 
chorus a man’s voice came (it seemed) 
from the roof of the building: “Bravo!” 
—quick, sharp, spontaneous. I am 
glad he had the courage to throw that 
exclamatory bomb, for it exactly ex- 
pressed what I felt at that precise 
moment. 

The orchestra of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society also deserves praise, 
especially the strings and horns, for 
their imaginative playing of the pass- 
age before the Noontide Chorus. Of 
the soloists, Roy Henderson was out- 
standing for his interpretation of the 
difficult baritone part. He sings Delius 
from memory, as if he were in loVe 
with every phrase, which in this case 
means that he seemed also to be in love 
with Nietzsche’s every phrase. Let us 
hope, for Mr. Henderson is young, that 
this was skillful simulation! 


McCormack Marks Anniversary 

On March 1, 1907, John McCormack. 
then a comparatively unknown singer, 
made his appearance before a London 
audience at the Queen’s Hall. After 
singing the Flower Song from “Car- 
men” and Liddle’s “The Farewell” he 
was given a great reception. To mark 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that 
concert season, the singer gave a re- 
cital on April 24 in the Albert Hall. 
The audience, by its size and enthusi- 
asm, proved how well and faithfully 
Mr. McCormack has served his public 
in the intervening years. 

While time has done nothing to im- 
pair the beauty of that voice—in my 
own opinion, one of the most truly 
lyrical in the world today—experience 
has enhanced it by developing the ar- 
tistry of its use. The Bach arias at 
the beginning of the program revealed 
this at once. The phrasing in these 
was exemplary in its clarity and shape- 
liness. But not more so than in two 





songs from Stanford’s “The Triumph 
of Love,” although, of course, these 
called for an entirely different style. 
Yet another change of front was 
necessary in a group of folk-songs, in 


.- 





Serge Prokofieff, Who Played His Third Piano 
Concerto with the BBC Symphony 


which, it goes without saying, the 
singer was, in the most litera] sense, at 
home. In fact, the outstanding quality 
of Mr. McCormack’s achievement is, in 
my own judgment, his versatility. The 
very perfection of his art often veils 
that quality. The ever-faithful Edwin 
Schneider, who has followed his mas- 
ter’s voice even into the lurid giare of 
Hollywood, was again the accompanist. 


Prokofieff Plays His Concerte 


One of the most interesting of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation's 
concerts was that given on April 13, 
when Prokofieff appeared as soloist in 
his own Piano Concerto in C, No. 3. 
The work had already been heard by a 
few of us at a Royal College of Music 


concert. The soloist on that occasion 
was Helen Perkin. Prokofieff, no 
doubt, gave the more authoritative 


performance, and his brilliant, glitter- 
ing, hard-surfaced playing was exactly 
suited to the style of the work. But, 
for all that, Miss Perkin’s interpreta- 
tion was equally interesting—in that it 
revealed aspects of the music which 
the composer in the procress of re- 
creating his ideas had taken for 
granted. 

Prokofieff’s concerto is by no means 
an iconoclastic gesture from a rash 
young man. It is full of naive quality 
and, it goes without saying, ingenious 
in its treatment of rhythmic patterns. 
The theme with variations, which is 
the second movement, is more than mo- 
mentarily impressive. The strange fan- 
tasy of it haunts the mind’s ear for 
long after. Above all, the problem of 
balancing piano with orchestral tone 
does not so much as show its head. 
For Prokofieff, the problem seems to be 
non-existent. 


Elgar Symphony Led by Wood 


In the same program was Elgar’s 
First Symphony—a striking contrast! 
For this is a monumental work, and 
Prokofieff neither seeks nor desires to 
achieve anything in the nature of 
monumental art. That is the difference 
between the composer of 1932 and the 
composer of 1908. Yet there is no 
earthly reason why a normal person 


should not like each work for what it 
represents and is. 


That Elgar’s A Flat Symphony is 


eloquent of emotional force and con- 
flict cam be freely admitted without in 
the least detracting from its merits as 
a work of art. But there are those who 
object to the work on account of its 
form, who think of symphonic form as 
if it were a piece of musical manna 
dropped from heaven at some time dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. For them, 
form is formula; whereas, in truth, it 
is one of the mysteries. 

Just as the mystery of poetry is the 
word becoming flesh, so the mystery of 
music is the thought (the inner con- 
sciousness of music) becoming form. 
The mystery of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is the way 
in which the two initial germinal 
thoughts go about to perform the won- 
der of the whole. These mysterious 
movings defy formulation as much as 
they defy dissection. And when the 
formula-mad listener is brought up 
against a work like Elgar’s A Flat 
Symphony, wherein the composer be- 
gims with a profusion of ideas and 
works toward their reconciliation, he 
becomes impatient and bewildered, so 
many threads is he required to take up 
and immediately follow. 

On this occasion, Sir Henry Wood 
gave a clear, well-proportioned reading 
of the symphony. Even Englishmen 
sometimes forget how good an Elgarian 
Sir Henry Wood has always been, and 
few remember that before Sir Thomas 
Beecham was regarded as the champion 
of Delius in this country, Sir Henry was 
preparing the ground for a proper ap- 
preeciation of that composer’s music. 


Belfast Has Notable Concerts 


I hope the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
will allow me for once to go beyond the 
bounds of music in London in order to 
make reference to the admirable work 
that is beimg carried on in Belfast. 
The two great influences for music in 
that city are the Philharmonic Society 
and the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and the influence is chiefly the re- 
sult of the pioneering spirit of E. God- 
frey Brown, the conductor of both or- 
ganizations, and G. C. Beadle, the B. 
B. C. director at Belfast. 

Lately I have visited this city twice 
to perform as the Orator in Arthur 
Bliss’s “Morning Heroes,” which was 
first of all given by the Philharmonic 
Seeciety and then by the B. B. C. I 
was much impressed by the standard 
both of the choral singing and the or- 
chestral playing. The second per- 
formance was included in a series of 
eight popular concerts given in cooper- 
ation with the Belfast Corporation. 

Popular prices, however, have not 
been made an excuse for including 
cheap music. Besides “Morning He- 
roes,” the programs have _ included 
Holst’s “Beni-Mora” Suite, Bax’s 
“Overture to a Picaresque Comedy,” 
John Ireland’s Piano Concerto, 
Vaughan Williams’s “Wasps” Over- 
ture and a new Irish Rhapsody by Dr. 
Norman Hay, a well-known Ulster com- 
poser and an exceptionally discerning 
critic. 

Outside London, I know of no more 
enterprising and definitely constructive 
work in the cause of music than that 
which is being done by Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Beadle in Belfast. The audience 
which filled the Ulster Hall to acclaim 
Arthur Bliss when he came to conduct 
his “Morning Heroes” bore eloquent 
witness to their achievement. 
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Prague Has Season of Interest, iS 


With Visits by Noted Composers 





By Dr. Pau STEFAN 


a. May 1.—Prague, the still 
young capital of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic, though a very old metropolis, 
with splendid buildings and romantic 
byways, is undergoing a constant devel- 
opment as a musical city. What makes 
this especially interesting is the fact 
that the city is inhabited by two peoples 
which are especially gifted. musically— 
a great majority of Czechs and a small, 
but ambitious minority of Germans. 

It is fortunate that each nation takes 
part in the musical life of the other; 
there are even quite a number of per- 
formances in which they share equally. 
An example is the performance of Mah- 
ler’s Eighth Symphony, scheduled for 
this month, in which the choral portion 
will be largely sung by German organi- 
zations, while the celebrated Czech 
Philharmonic will play the orchestral 
score. 

There are a Czech and a German 
opera house, as is well known. Both 
are theatres of much significance. The 
Prague German Theatre has a close re- 
lation with Berlin. Many noted con- 


ductors and singers began their careers 
there. For the coming season, a large 
number of artists have been engaged 
for a few months in Berlin and a few 
in Prague. The operatic chief of the 
German Theatre is Georg Szell, who 
was heard as guest conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony in 1930. A_ born 
Viennese, he was active for a time as 
conductor at the Berlin State Opera. 

The musical head of the Czech Opera 
is Otakar Ostrcil, a conductor and com- 
poser of fine reputation. The latter 
theatre has a large Czech repertoire, 
which especially includes the work of 
Smetana and Dvorak, which, with the 
exception of “Bartered Bride” by the 
former, are almost unknown in America. 
But in addition this opera house gives 
the German and French-Italian reper- 
toires, in addition to quite a few works 
by Russian and other composers. Re- 
cently it présented Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried,” while the German Opera gave 
“Spuk im Schloss,” the latest comic 
opera by the Czech composer Kricka, 
the subject of which is adapted from 
Oscar Wilde. 

The excellent orchestra of the Czech 





Georg Szell, Operatic Chief of the Prague 
German Theatre 


Philharmonic has loaned its conductor, 
Vaclav Talich, to Stockholm. The or- 
chestra this year is being led by Karel 
Jirak, a well-known young composer. 
and by the-Russian conductor, Nikolai 
Malko. Soloists this season have in- 
cluded Serge Prokofieff, Maurice Ravel 
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and Paul Hindemith, who brought with 
them some of their new works. The 
Violin Concerto of Stravinsky was 
played here by the young violinist, Petr 
Rybar. Further novelties of the or- 
chestra were compositions by the Czech 
composers Martinu, Vomacka (a large 
choral work “Youth”), and Kricka, and 
a Piano Concerto by Borkovec. Practi- 
eally a novelty was the famous work of 
Perotinus, “Sederunt principes,” which 
was recently given in a concert in 
Prague by the Czech Madrigal Society 
and made a marked impression. 


Quartet Marks Jubilee 


The chamber music events this sea- 
son included the jubilee celebration of 
the world-renowned Bohemian String 
Quartet, which is now in its forty-first 
year. The organization was founded in 
1891 by Wihan and included Karel 
Hoffman, Josef Suk, Oskar Nedbal and 
Otte Berger, the last succeeded in 1897 
by Wihan. The present membership 
includes Hoffman as first violin, Suk, 
second violin, Jiri Herold, viola, and 
Ladislav Zelenka, ’cello. 

In addition to this veteran quartet, 
many younger chamber music organiza- 
tions have sprung up. Among these 
is the Zika Quartet, which gained recog- 
nition at the modern chamber festivals 
at Donaueschingen. A woodwind or- 
ganization, the Prague Nonet, has won 
great success. 








GRAINGER 





Available for a limited number of dates during 1932-33 


BACH AND BRAHMS 





B Flat Partita and F 


Fine Performances 


——_—o-——. 





Virile and Lyric 





Percy Grainger still remains one of 
the most interesting personalities in 
the present world of music. At his 
recital last night he proved that he 
has lost none of his consummate mas- 
tery of the pianoforte and none of 
that extraordinary and exciting viril- 
ity for which he has been justly 
famous during many years. 

Mr. Grainger is one of the greater 
pianists of the present day. His 
strength and his endurance are tre- 
mendous. His interpretations pos- 
sess a breadth and a sweep that is 
epical. His sense of form is superb; 
he possesses the great grip over his 
material that is the prerogative of 
only the aristocrats of music. 

He is a master of the art of con- 
trast. He possesses a wonderful gift 
for lyrical song, and the themes and 
subjects of compositions really do 
sing beneath his fingers. It is this 
in particular that makes everything 








GRAINGER PLAYS | iissi*es: 


The performance of the 
tita No. 1 in B flat. 
was light, restrained, beautifully 
anced 
jective. Mr. Grainger appeared to be 
‘ playing for his 
have quite 
ence, 
| apparent in the 
Minor Sonata Given | i™,.""5. 
second 
the matter of Bach as he is intended 
to be played on the piano | 


Grainger should have paid it the at- 
tention he did because it is easily the 
: finest 
section, 
theme is introduced, 
sounded the 
heights of his entire program. 
are few pianists living who could have | 
done 
the matter of climax. 
high above the instrument. 


interesting, even to the jazz 
in the barn pieces he ap- 
programmes, 


does 


Bach Par- 
The playing here 
bal- 
and in sub- 


treatment, purely 


own pleasure and to 
forgotten about his audi- 
sheer beauty of song Was 
prelude. The pedal- | 
masterly in the allemande, 
even flowing tone of the 
minuet said the final word in | 


The 


was 


SENSE OF FORM SUPERB AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MUSIC. 
| 

' In his introductory remarks upon | 

: P ' 2 the Brahms F minor Sonata, Mr. | 

Famous Pianist Remains One of Grainger spoke of. it as being pos- | 
° 9 ° sibly autobiographical in content. | 
Musical World Ss Outstanding The second movement was unfor- | 
Personalities—Is Both gettable. It was fortunate that Mr. | 


of the four. It 
where the 


was in the lost 
‘*‘Meistersinger”’ 
that the pianist 
and reached the 
There 


depths 


what Mr. here in 


The music rose 


Grainger did 


Montreal, Can., Gazette 
January 22, 1932 








Grainger Wins Ovation in Recital 








| Percy Grainger, American pianist by 
| choice, and sti retaining the Quick 
| step and refreshing breeze of open- 
air that first swept him int nique 
favor as a youth from the Antipodes, 
returned to the platform at Carnegie 
Hall yesterday ufternoon I a recital 
| marked, as always by 

thusiasm on both six 

lights An audience 
| filled the hall waited 

of playing for the 

encores half a dower 

other men's taker f } 

English and Amer an t es 

Mr. Grainger was obii t give 

earlier encores after eact f his clas- 


sic groups from Bach trahms and 
Chopin Of Bach, 


besides the grace- 
ful six dances of the B-flat Partita 1, 
+ 











he played also a transcription the 
D-minor organ toccata and fugue 
using in part the piano versions of 
both Tausig and Busoni, t Rrahms’s 
F-minor sonata, Op. 5 the pla 
brought something of romanti 
gestion from Sternau’s poem of gloa 

| ing moonshine, printed as a label for 
the meditative andante 

After Chopin's E- flat n T and 

| F-major etudes, 6 and § of Op. 10, the 
musi« passed to Grainger's eWwest 

“ramble” on i waltz heme from 
Strauss’s ““Rosenkavalier” and David 
Guion'’s setting of “Arkansas Trav- 
eler The house surged forward t 
hear more, ““Turkey in the Straw” for 

|} one, and “Spoon River” for another 

| The pianist beck a igar Lee 

Masters to rise and bow when he told 
how 90-year-old Captain Robinson 

| from California had sent the a 
nois tune to hin ifter the poet pub- 
lished his “Spoon River zy 

Ww ; 


New York Times 
January 17, 1932 
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Grainger’s Words and Music 


Not the least interesting part of 
Perey Grainger’s concert was his brief 
omment upon the compositions of the 
masters. It is far more reasonable, he 
ontended, to adapt Bach to the piano 
than is generally accepted. Then, to 
the delight of a capacity audience in 
Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon he 
proceeded to play the Toccata and 
Fugue, D minor for organ, and Par- 
tita, No. 1 B flat, to prove his conten- 
tion with massive chords and sus- 
tained tonal coloring. 

Brahms’s Sonata, F minor, opus 5; 
two etudes by Chopin, a setting by 
David Guion and “rambles’’ by the 

| pianist filled out the balance of a pro- 
gram most satisfying 

A ramble on the last love duet of the 
opera ““The Rose-Bearer,”’ by Richard 
Strauss, was on the program. An- 
other, “Blithe Bells,’’ was from Bach’s 
aria and was performed as an encore. 

J 


r. & 


N. Y. Evening Post 
January 18, 1932 
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Ann Arbor Festival Opens 


(Continued from page 4) 
Stravinsky’s bold disregard for voice 
leading was no stumbling block to the 
Choral Union. The orchestra, too, 
moved among the ungrateful poly- 
harmony with ease and security. The 
text was sung in Latin. Piano parts 
were played by Mabel Rhead and 
Maud Okkelberg, 

Mme. Ljungberg was at her best in 
the aria, “Du bist der Lenz,” from 
Wagner’s “Walkiire.” For an encore 
she sang “Voi lo sapete” from “Caval- 
leria.” 


Holst Work in Premiere 


Mr. Stock then turned the baton over 
to Gustav Holst, English guest con- 
ductor and composer. As a prelude to 
the American premiere of his Choral 
Fantasia, Mr. Holst gave his interest- 
ing arrangement of Bach’s Fugue &a la 
Gigue and the delightful ballet music 
from his one-act opera, “The Perfect 
Fool.” This was first performed in 
1923 while the composer was in Ann 
Arbor conducting his' “Hymn of 
Jesus.” The four dances: Invocation, 
Spirits of Earth, Spirits of Water and 
Spirits of Fire, were played without 
pause. 

The Choral Fantasia is written to 
a text by Robert Bridges. 

Following the brief introduction, 
Helen Van Loon, soprano, of the Cho- 
ral Union, sang the opening words, 
“Man born of desire.” A long organ 
solo, based upon the main theme of the 
work was played by Palmer Christian. 
After a second theme to the words 
“Rejoice, ye dead,” and some reitera- 
tion, the middle section develops these 
motifs in a very free fashion until a 
string interlude leads gracefully into 
the closing refrain, again by the so- 
prano. 


Fantasia Is Impressive 


The Fantasia (first given at the 
Leeds Festival in 1930) is extraordi- 
nary in orchestral make-up, using only 
strings, three trumpets in C, organ, 
two tenor trombones, one bass trom- 
bone, tuba, timpani and percussion. Mr. 
Holst’s fertile gift of large scale com- 
position was immediately thrown into 
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relief by the inventiveness displayed in 
rhythmic variety and the perfect unity 
achieved between orchestra and voice. 
The melodic lines, modal in character 
but without any fixed tonal centre, flow 
ceaselessly to the end. 

Due to the obvious limitations of the 
text, the work is not very dramatic. 

























Brilliantly 








































































































Earl V. Moore, Festival Music Director, Who 
Conducted “The Creation” on the First Program 


though Mr. Holst’s setting is most 
sympathetic. He does not, for struc- 
tural or rhythmic reasons deviate from 
Mr. Bridges’s disposition of accents, 
but rather bends over backward to be 
a purist in the true sense of the word, 
the outcome being five-four, seven-four 
and eight-four rhythms, with group- 
ings of three-three two. 

The second concert of the Festival 
then came to a close with the final 
appearance of Mme. Ljungberg. In 
the “Liebestod” from Wagner’s “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” her mellifluous voice 
came closer to natural musical speech 
than that of most Isoldes. The audi- 
ence, reluctant to dismiss her, ap- 
plauded until she responded generously 
with encores, including three lovely old 


Géta Ljungberg, Acclaimed as Soloist at Ann 
Arbor, Her First Festival Appearance 


Swedish folk-songs. She was accom- 
panied in these by Mabel Rhead. 





An account of the American pre- 
miere of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Legend 
of the Invisible City of Kitej” and re- 
views of the remaining three festival 
programs will appear in the next issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Westchester Festival Events 





(Continued from page 4) 

for each soloist; nor a conventional 
overture for the orchestra to open the 
proceedings. Instead music of varying 
tendencies, well contrasted, was chosen 
by Mr. Stoessel, a beautiful program, 
indeed, and one that might be held as a 
model for others to follow. 

Mr. Stoessel conducted with his un- 
swerving fidelity to the composers’ in- 
tentions, with great enthusiasm and 
with that true, profound knowledge of 
his scores which has made him an out- 
standing figure in the choral activities 
of this country. The audience recog- 


Charles A. Sink, President of the University 
Musical Society, Which Manages the Festival 





nized his achievement and gave him 
several ovations. His orchestra with 
Charles Lichter, concertmaster, played 
excellently. Clifford E. Dinsmore, or- 
ganist and Leonice Hunniwell, accom- 
panist, assisted. 





Saturday’s Program 


Saturday night’s program was of 
more conventional hue, with its major 
portion devoted to a splendid perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
and its quasi-novelty the Brahms Alto 
Rhapsody. Soloists in the choral sym- 
phony were Louise Lerch, soprano; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor and Frederic Baer, bari- 
tone, all of whom met ably the de- 
mands of their music. 

Miss Braslau was the soloist in the 
Brahms, making the most of the darkly 
colored and passionate music. The 
male choir in this work included the 
Yonkers Glee Club, the White Plains 
Choral Society and the White Plains 
Y. M. C. A. Glee Club. 

Miss Braslau’s rich, expressive voice 
was also heard to advantage in a group 
of Brahm’s Gypsy Songs which pre- 
ceded the Rhapsody. 

Three Bach chorales opened the pro- 
gram, which was conducted throughout 
with obvious mastery by Mr. Stoessel. 

F. 





























it all. 














ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager 


 SCIPIONE GUIDI 


“SCINTILLATES IN HIS FIRST PROGRAM” (s:.“Souis rimes ) 


This was Guidi's first recital appearance since his coming to St. Louis to assume the position of concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the Symphony Orchestra. 
were approximately as many local musicians and concertgoers, as members of the club. 

Guidi offered a program that revealed him as a musician of artistic discretion, and essentially a classicist. 
. . . The Latin characteristics for directness and honesty of interpretation, were evident in these works of serious 
mien, and there was no striving for superfluous detail, but a continence of intellectual precision encompassing 


The concluding section began with the Mendelssohn E minor Concerto. 
tone of warmth and color tinged with emotion, and the brilliant finale scintillated with technical facility that had 
fleetness and surety. Guidi has no mannerisms, nor does he exaggerate in the transmission of his music. He 
propounds his subjects with authority and fine musicianship. 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and with his Quartette 


The hall was filled with an audience among which 


The beautiful andante sang with a 


327 Odeon Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
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ARTISTS PREPARE FOR HOLIDAY IN THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 





eS. F 


On Their New Yacht, the Dixie V, in Which They Will Cruise Before the Opening 
of the Fall Season, John Charles Thomas. Baritone, and Mrs. Thomas Enjoy the 
Sea Air 





Efrem Zimbalist and Mischa Levitzki (Left), Champion Artist Ping-Pong Players, Meet in the Interest 
of the Musicians Emergency Aid, with Gladys Swarthout of the Metropolitan Acting as Referee, at the 
Romany Club in the Waldorf Astoria 


At Left, Ruth Miller, 
Lyric Soprano, Form- 
erly of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, Spends a 
Happy Hour in the 
Garden of Her Home. 
Miss Miller Recently 
Appeared with Suc- 
cess as Martha in 
Norwalk, Conn. 





RS 


At Right, Conchita 
Supervia, Spanish 
Coloratura Mezzo- 
Soprano, Enjoys the 
Riviera Between En- 
gagements in Monte 
Carlo and Paris, Fol- 
lowing Her Return 
from a Successful 
American Tour 


REM IS 


Sailing on the Europa, Siegfried Tappolet, Metropolitan Opera 

Bass-Baritone, Is Seen on Deck with Mrs. Tappolet. After 

a Holiday in Zurich and Stuttgart, He Is Now Singing at the 
Berlin Opera 





The Hart House Quartet Members Honored at a Reception Given by Signor and 


Rudolf Frim!, Composer (Left), and Carl Bas- Lillian Gustafson, Soprano, at the Wheel of 
Mme. Otto Morando in Los Angeles. Left to Right, Are Seen Milton Blackstone, seler, Tenor, of Honolulu, in the Grounds of Her Car During a Recent Concert Tour of 
Boris Hambourg, Mme. Morando, Geza de Kresz, Signor Morando and Harry Adaskin The Royal Hawaiian Hotel in That City 


New England 
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The National Broadcasting Company's 
Memorable Prize Competition 


ITH the announcement on May 8 of the 
results of the five awards made by the 
National Broadcasting Company for the best 
orchestral works submitted by American com- 
posers, a truly worthy contest was concluded. 
The giving of $10,000 in five prizes to en- 
courage our creative musicians to write in the 
larger forms is of itself reason for rejoicing. 
The first prize of $5000, one of the largest ever 
offered in America for an orchestral work, is 
sufficient to make its winner embark on another 
essay. So are the others, even though there 
may be the feeling that there was too great a 
disparity between a first prize of $5000 and a 
fifth prize of $500, the others being $2500, 
$1250 and $750. 

The great radio enterprise, which honored 
American creative art, also honored itself in 
making the contest possible, in conducting it 
in Deems Taylor’s hands so sensibly, so gener- 
ously, so understandingly. 

The response of 573 manuscripts is proof 
positive that the competition roused many com- 
posers throughout the land to send in manu- 
scripts, who had previously remained unmoved 
by offers for competitive awards. The NBC’s 
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assuming the expense for the copying of the 
orchestral parts of the winning works, these to 
become the composer’s at the end of the year’s 
exclusive broadcasting tenure retained by the 
prize-giving company, was a noble gesture. 

The manner in which the works are judged, 
too, was an admirable one—a jury of selection 
comprising five of the leading symphonic con- 
ductors of our orchestras to choose the five best, 
permitting a jury of 150 musical dignitaries, in 
various divisions of the art, to listen to the 
performance on May 1 by radio and send their 
rating of the five compositions played, from 
which the final ranking was made. 

But, above all, we are happy that the compe- 
tition revealed five names among composers of 
orchestral music not as well known as they de- 
serve to be. It is interesting to note that, al- 
though works by several of the winners, notably 
Philip James and Nicolai Berezowsky, have 
been performed at symphonic concerts occa- 
sionally, they were not American composers 
best known for their orchestral music. Max 
Wald was unknown save in Chicago, where 
Frederick Stock has played several of his works. 

Carl Eppert was a new name to many, al- 
though he has composed for many years. The 
one woman composer among the winners, Mrs. 
Florence Grandland Galajikian, was truly a 
“dark horse,” this being her first orchestral 
undertaking. 

This contest brought to light and into de- 
served prominence, composers who merit rec- 
ognition. All too often do the same names ap- 
pear on our programs as representative of what 
our orchestral composers can do, both at reg- 
ular concerts and at concerts organized by one 
group or another. In the latter case the com- 
posers performed often have the selection of the 
works to be heard. The opposition of the com- 
posers of one group to compositions in an idiom 
other than that advocated by the group spon- 
soring a program is so intense as often to bar 
worthy works that do not conform to its re- 
quirements. This is, of course, encountered 
when the matter of modern tendency is in- 
volved. Advanced grours will have nothing to 
do with compositions written less recently than 
last Thursday, so to speak. 

The awards of the NBC competition dealt 
a blow to the alleged theory that this country 
has turned its back on melodic interest in con- 
cert music. The hundred and fifty men and 
women who chose the works broke a new spade 
for music that is made of actual themes, not 
of scraps of notes joined at random, stuffed 
with sawdust and put together with ingenuity. 

All honor to the manner, too, in which the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra played the music un- 
der the expert guidance of Eugene Goossens, in 
our opinion the ideal conductor to give the win- 
ning composers an audition that would do jus- 
tice to their scores. Himself a composer of 
distinction, he brought to his task a sympa- 
thetic creative understanding. 

It should now be the pleasure, as well as the 
duty, of the National Broadcasting Company, 
to make this orchestral awards competition an 
annual one, similar to the great literary prizes 
offered each year in foreign countries. To say 
that a man has won the Prix Goncourt for a 
certain year in France for a literary work is 
an earnest of his creative worth. It is our sin- 
cere hope that M. H. Aylesworth, the distin- 
guished president of the National Broadcasting 
Company and his associates will move to make 
the NBC orchestral prize a permanent decora- 
tion of America’s musical art, a contribution 
that will go down in history as one of the out- 
standing achievements in this important do- 
main of musical activity. 

Radio has suffered much criticism for de- 
voting too little of its time and energies to 
good music, and too much to popular music and 
jazz. The action of the National Broadcasting 
Company, by its 1932 orchestral competition, 
refutes eloquently any such charge. 


| Personalities 


00 0m 00 


George Copeland, American Pianist, Snapped on the Island of 

Majorca, Where He Will Participate as Soloist in the Music 

Festival Celebrating the Hundredth Anniversary of Chopin's 
Stay There 


Graarud—A concert performance of the second 
act of “Tristan und Isolde” was recently given in 
Brussels by Gunnar Graarud and Henny Trundt be- 
fore the King and Queen of Belgium. 

Schumann—kKing Christian of Denmark recently 
honored Elisabeth Schumann with the gold medal 
“Ingenito et Arte” after guest performances made 
by her at the Copenhagen Opera. Miss Schumann 
was formerly a member of the Metropolitan and has 
also made concert tours of this country. 


Schnabel—At a recent Pension Fund concert of 
the Hallé Orchestra in Manchester, England, Artur 
Schnabel donated his services, playing the Mozart C 
Minor Concerto and the “Emperor” of Beethoven 
under the baton of Sir Hamilton Harty, to much 
applause. 


Schillings—The Beethoven Prize of 10,000 marks 
established by the Prussian Government in recogni- 
tion of unusual merit in musical composition has 
been awarded this year to Max von Schillings. Mr. 
von Schillings’s opera “Mona Lisa” was sung at the 
Metropolitan during 1923-24, and was given by the 
Chicago Civic Opera this season. 


Barrére—A San Francisco critic, writing recently 
of Georges Barrére, said that his tone was so mellow 
that it must undoubtedly have been “aged in the 
wood.” Mr. Barrére disclaimed this, saying that he 
had taken his first lesson on a silver flute in Paris 
on April 11, 1889, and had never played a wooden 
one in his life! 


Tansman—A concerto for two pianos and orches- 
tra has just been completed by Alexander Tansman 
for Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. The two- 
piano specialists, who have just completed a suc- 
cessful tour of Spain, will play the concerto in this 
country next season. 


Iturbi—Having received his first citizenship pa- 
pers, José Iturbi, on his recent return to his native 
Spain, took with him an American automobile, Amer- 
ican plumbing fixtures, an electric powerplant to gen- 
erate current and pump water, and an electric re- 
frigerator. All these conveniences will be installed 
in the home which he is building in his orange grove 
in Valencia. 


Goossens—A number of leading members of the 
musical and theatrical professions attended a recep- 
tion given in honor of Eugene Goossens, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, by Myra Kingsley at 
her New York residence on May 10. 























Will They? Will They? 


Will anyone doubt the artistic 
value of Puccini’s works? 
<—>1912<> 
Attention, Schinberg! 
Scriabin’s Seventh Sonata ts 
even more incomprehensible than 
his “Prometheus.” Scriabin clings 
obstinately to his own strange 
system of harmonics and shows 
no pity for the ears of the audi- 
ences of today. 
<>1912<> 
Fell by the Wayside? 


(Headline) A PERMANENT 
PLACE FOR OPERA COMIQUE. Or- 
ganization under Metropolitan 
Auspices in Prospect for New 
York. 

<>1912<> 
What Next? 


A symphony based on the Ti- 
tanic disaster is being composed 
by Alexander Glazounoff. It will 
be entitled “A Song of Death,” 
and the leit-motif will be “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 

<>1912<> 
A Matter of Taste 

Tchaikovsky, writing to Mme. 
von Meck, said: “My auditory 
apparatus is of such a nature 
that I can hardly bear the com- 
bination of piano, violin and vio- 
loncello.” 

<>1912<—> 
Out of Egypt Always Something New 

Of the making of Beethoven 
discoveries, we may expect no end 
for some time to come. At a con- 
cert in Dresden there was re- 
cently played a hitherto unknown 
Andante with Variations for pi- 
ano and mandoline. 

>1912<—> 
And Still Going Strong! 

It was a wonderful audience 
that greeted Mme. Schumann 
Heink. At least 8000 persons 
gathered to honor the diva. 

-1912< 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musica, America for May, 1912 





Te ULTIMA LALLA LAL LLL LL 





A Musical Group on the George Washington Twenty Years Ago Included, from Left to Right, 

Alexander Lambert, Pianist: Mary Garden, Who Is Signalling to the Engine Room About Some- 

thing: William Wade Hinshaw, Then One of the Basses of the Metropolitan; the Late Lillian 
Nordica and Alessandro Bonci, Then Tenor of the Metropolitan 











OCEAN LINERS INCLUDE MANY ARTISTS AS PASSENGERS 


Exodus for Foreign Ports Continues as 
Summer Season Approaches 


As summer approaches, the de- 
parture of musicians for other ports 
continues. On the De Grasse, on May 
10, were Marcel Grandjany, harpist, 
and the Kedroff Quartet, which consists 
of I. K. Denisoff and T. F. Kasakoff, 
tenors; N. N. Kedroff, baritone, and C 
N. Kedroff, bass. 

The Paris, which sailed on May 14, 
had a number of eminent musicians 
aboard. These included José Iturbi, 
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A School for Serious Students 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors ef Music in Public Schools leading 
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pianist, and his daughter, Maria; Paul 
Kochanski and wife; Lucienne Ra- 
disse, ‘cellist; Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, and W. A. Clark, Jr., backer of 
the orchestra. Mr. Kochanski wil! 
give concerts in London, Paris and 
Warsaw, and will spend part of the 
summer with Karel Szymanowski, who 
is writing a new violin work for him. 

Anne Roselle, soprano of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, sailed 
on the Leviathan on May 17. She was 
scheduled to broadcast from mid-ocean. 
Lillian Evanti, soprano, was also on 
the Leviathan. She is booked for ap- 
pearances in London and Berlin and 
other German cities, and will make a 
tour of Holland prior to her return to 
America at the end of the year. Car! 
Friedberg, pianist, sailed on _ the 
Bremen to fulfill engagements in Paris, 
Germany and Switzerland. He wil! 
confer with prominent musicians 
abroad in regard to Brahms memorial 
performances. 

Dr. Hans Weisse, composer, and 
member of the faculty of the David 
Mannes School, was also on _ the 
Bremen on May 20. He will return 
to the school in the fall and will also 
teach at Columbia University. 

Géta Ljungberg, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, was booked to sail on the 
Hamburg on May 25. She will spend 
the summer resting and coaching the 
role of Elektra, in which she will be 
heard next season, ard will study the 
final dance with Mary Wigman. 


Guild of Organists to Hold National 
Convention in Boston 


Boston, May 20.—The American 
Guild of Organists will hold its na- 
tional convention in Boston, June 20 to 
25. The program will include interest- 
ing discussions on choral singing. 
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OPEN NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 


Juilliard Foundation Sponsors Unit at 
Louisville University 


The University of Louisville, in co- 
operation with the Juilliard Foundation, 
will open a School of Music next Sep- 
tember. This will be a standard school 
offering a four-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Music, and 
will be maintained in addition to the 
other schools now comprising the Uni- 
versity: the College of Liberal Arts, 
the School of Medicine, the School of 
Law, the School of Dentistry, and the 
Speed Scientific School of Engineering. 

Jacques Jolas, of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation, will be acting director of the 
School of Music for the first year. 
This project is to be undertaken in 
view of the closing of the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music in February, 
1932, and will be housed in the same 
quarters as those formerly occupied by 
the conservatory. 


Takes Up Cudgels for Our 
Modernists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to congratulate you on 
your article entitled “Scant Recogni- 
tion Given American Composers.” I 
am sure we all feel grateful to you for 
pleading our cause. We do not ask for 
favoritism, but an even break with our 
European confréres, which we have not 
had as yet. 

As a composer of progressive tenden- 
cies, I was interested in Dr. David 
Stanley Smith’s remarks on the recent 
NBC broadcast of American composi- 
tions. In his haste to commend this 
music (some of which I thought un- 
usually good) he praises its freedom 
from “atonality and other ‘isms’!” 

I feel that Doctor Smith’s statement 
about modernity “sullying the programs 
of many concerts” calls for comment. 
The conservative, disregarding the les- 
sons of history, sees something fixed 
in text book conventions; the liberal 
allows for development, but does not 
claim that music, to have individuality, 
must necessarily leave the beaten path. 

Theoretically, there is room for a 
dozen geniuses no more radical than 
Brahms. On the other hand, can there 
be a reasonable doubt that if Beethoven 
were alive today he would be the most 
“ultra” of them all, as he was in his 
own day? Is not the whole question 
one of individual temperament? 

WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
Adolfo Betti Leaves to Spend Summer 
in Italy 


After an active season in New York, 
Adolfo Betti sailed late last month to 
spend the summer abroad. The famous 
Italian musician planned a brief stay 
in Paris and then a visit to Bareno to 
see Ugo Ara, his colleague for many 
years in the Flonzaley. Quartet, as well 
as an intimate friend, before proceed- 
ing to his home at Bagni di Lucca in 
Tuscany. There he will remain for the 
summer, going to London in the fall 
before returning in October to New 
York. 


Lily Pons Sails for Europe, En Route 
to Buenos Aires Opera Season 


Lily Pons, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan, sailed on the Leviathan on May 
17, after a season of opera and concert 
in the United States. Miss Pons will 
spend only five days in Paris and then 
go to Villefranche. There she will em- 
bark for South America, where she is 
to fulfill an engagement at the Colon 
Theatre in Buenos Aires. 










Guy MAIER 















































offers a summer course 
for pianists and teachers at 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


July 15th to August 20th 


( Six private les- 
/ sons (45 min- 
| utes) and 12 


class lessons of 
two hours each 


$75.00 


Private lessons 
(45 minutes) 


$10.00 


TERMS + 


| Class lessons (12 

classes of two 
hours each) for 
listeners 


$25.00 





Other courses in Pre- 
School Piano Classes, and 
lectures on the Elements 
of Interpretation, will be 


offered. 





Marcaret DitFENTHAELER 


Associate Teacher 





Ann Arbor is ideal for 
summer study. Concerts, 
lectures, theatrical _per- 
formances and every sort 
of outdoor activity are 
available. 
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ADDRESS: 
929 OLIVIA AVENUE 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








AUSTRALIA HAS 
SEASON OF OPERA 


Sydney Series Opened by 
Company of Artists 
from Italy 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, April 30.—A 
season by the Imperial Grand Opera 
Company, which was organized by two 
local citizens, George Nassoor and S. 
E. Chatterton, with the cooperation of 
J. C. Williamson, Ltd., was opened at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre here on April 
9 with “Aida.” The company, princi- 
pally of artists from Italy, gave a stir- 
ring performance before a large audi- 
ence. 

The cast included Anna Sturani as 
Aida, Pedro Mirassou’ as Radames, 
Bruna Castagna as Amneris, Apollo 
Granforte as Amonasro, Albino Marone 
as Ramfis, and Michele Fiore as the 
King. Two local aritsts were Nora 
Mack as the Priestess and Roy Glasheen 
as the Messenger. The chorus, exclu- 
sively of Australian singers, trained 
during many months by Franco Izal, 
gave a good account of itself. The 
orchestra was well conducted by 
Emilio Rossi, who had been heard here 
in 1928 in the Melba-Williamson sea- 
son. 

American Singer’s Success 


Lina Pagliughi, American coloratura 
soprano, who has won success in Opera 
in Italy, was given an ovation for her 
singing in the title role of “Lucia” on 
April 12. At the conclusion of the Mad 
Scene, she was greeted with cheers, and 
flowers were tossed upon the stage. 
The remainder of the cast included 
Oreste de Bernardi as Edgardo, [lio 
del Chiaro as Lord Henry, Mr. Glasheen 
as Lord Arthur, Mr. Fiore as Raymond, 
Evelyn Hall as Alisa and George Liver- 
more as Norman. Mr. Rossi again 
conducted, and the chorus sang delight- 
fully. 

“Bohéme” on April 14 was sung by 
a cast headed by Cesarina Valobra as 
an effective Mimi, Carlo Alfieri as 
Rodolfo, and Carmencita Mascagni as 
Musetta, and in other roles, Messrs. 
Granforte, Marone, del Chiaro, Fiore 
and Glasheen. The performance under 
Mr. Rossi was most effective, the chorus 
cooperating ably. 

Reception for Company 


Other members of the company 
heard in later performances, include 
Grace Angellau, a young American 
mezzo-soprano, and Primo Montanari, 
lyric tenor. The members of the troupe 
were the guests of the Dante Alighieri 
Society at a reception in the Arts Club 
on their arrival, when the Italian Con- 
sul-General, Signor Grossardi, made a 
speech of welcome. Considerable 
anticipation was aroused by the season, 
the first here in four years, and the 
attendance has been large and enthu- 
siastic. 


Chairman of Stadium Concerts Appeals 
for Funds to Help Meet Annual 
Deficit 

Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man of the Stadium Concerts, Inc., has 
issued an appeal to the general public 
for contributions to help carry the se- 
ries through the summer. Each year, 
despite the large and regular attend- 
ance, there is a considerable deficit 
which is met by the Concert Committee 
and other generous and public-spirited 
citizens. It is announced that checks 
should be made payable to Stadium 
Concerts, Inc., and should be mailed to 
this organization at 113 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. 
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DETROIT FREE CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN ASSURED 





Fund of $20,000 Oversubscribed, It Is 
Announced at Luncheon Honoring 
Symphony Head 


Mrs. John S. Newberry, President of the Detroit 
Symphony Society, Honored at Luncheon Cele- 
brating Success of Orchestral Drive 


DETROIT, May. 20.— Five hundred 
members of the Women’s Association of 
the Detroit Symphony were present at 
a Victory Luncheon and program given 
on May 13, in honor of Mrs. John S. 
Newberry, president of the Detroit 
Symphony Society, in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler. 

The occasion marked the celebration 
of the over-subscription of the $20,000 
fund for the five pairs of free concerts 
for school children. During the past 
season, 20,000 school children in Detroit 


and surrounding territory heard the or- 
chestra in concert as a result of the 
work of Mrs. Newberry and the Wo- 
men’s Association. In the past ten 
years, approximately 1,000,000 school 
children have been the guests of the 
society. 

A dozen or more citizens voiced the 
appreciation of the city and state for 
the devoted leadership of Mrs. New- 
berry in the interest of the free con- 
certs and the Detroit orchestra. Among 
them were Governor Wilber M. Brucker 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of 
the orchestra, who wrote and read a 
poem dedicated to Mrs. Newberry, and 
who also played piano numbers by 
Chopin and Glazounoff. Victor Kolar, 
associate conductor, led the orchestra in 
the first public performance of his 
March No. 5, composed in honor of 
Mrs. Newberry. Murray G. Paterson, 
manager of the orchestra, wrote a “Ro- 
mance,” also dedicated to her, which 
was played for the first time. Among 
the speakers were A. Douglas Jamieson, 
president of the Board of Education; 
Jefferson B. Webb, speaking for the or- 
chestra’s board of directors; Mrs. Edith 
Rhetts Tilton, educational director of 
the society, and Mrs. G. Leon Hayward, 
president of the association and chair- 
man of the meeting. Floyd G. Hitch- 
cock, honorary chairman of the associ- 
ation, presented Mrs. Newberry with a 
framed parchment, containing a sonnet 
written by Mrs. William K. Kelsey, 
with decorative work by Mrs. Walter 
Thomas Furney. 

HERMAN WISE 


Bap HomsurG, May 10.—A festival 
of modern chamber and orchestral 
music will be held here from June 6 
to 8. 
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Los ANGELES, May 20.—Los Angel- 
ans point with pride to their symphony 
orchestra, their excellent choral socie- 
ties and to the Hollywood Bowl, which 
last summer attracted more than 300,- 
000 auditors, but*they are apt to over- 
look the important factor that the 
lowly school orchestra has played in 
the development of this cultural back- 
ground. Twenty years ago there was 
not a single orchestra composed of 
elementary school children in the 
United States, except that organized in 
the Los Angeles schools by Jennie 
Jones in 1910. Today Miss Jones 
supervises the study of more then 4000 
children divided among 253 orchestras 
in the elementary schools. Two con- 
certs are given annually in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium by 275 budding 
musicians chosen from the various 
schools. 


Place of Music in Curriculum 


Music has taken an important place 
in the high school curriculum, particu- 
larly since the appointment of Louis 
Woodson Curtis as head of the music 
division of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

“We are endeavoring to develop our 
music study along the most thorough 
and progressive lines,” said Mr. Curtis 
recently. “We consider music as a 
means of expression, and through the 
various choral and instrumental groups, 
study literature of music. Sight-singing, 
theory, harmony and creative music are 
arranged to give the serious worker 
a real foundation for future develop- 
ment. The courses in appreciation, one 
of which is essential for graduation, 
give training in taste and discrimina- 
tion. For applied music, including 
singing and instrumental work, credits 
are awarded in each department.” 

In addition, glee clubs unite in per- 
formances of cantatas, oratorios, light 
operas and grand operas. In the Fre- 
mont High School, Ida Bach, head of 
the department, has organized and con- 
ducts an a cappella choir of seventy 
voices. An interesting project is being 
worked out between Mr. Curtis and 
Roy Harris, American’ composer, to 
give a small group of specially gifted 
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Los Angeles Public Schools Play i 
Important Role in Music- Training 





Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of the Music 
Division of the Los Angeles City Schools 


youngsters a four-year course in har- 
mony and composition, in which the 
composers could hear their works 
played by student ensembles. 


Philharmonic Plays for Children 


This year a great stride forward 
was achieved through the establish- 
ment of an orchest:.]1 series for 
children sponsored by the women’s 
committee of the Philharmonic under 
the leadership of Mrs. Cecil Frankel. 
For the last two years, Mrs. Frankel 
has donated a series of four*een con- 
certs by the Bartlett-Frankel String 
Quartet, given under the direction of 
Mr. Curtis. 

The board of education has main- 
tained a most liberal attitude toward 
music education and is doing all in its 
power to further the aims of the de- 
partment. The music division now 
numbers 238 teachers, scattered 
through fifty-eight high schools. In 
Los Angeles, 100,000 students come into 
daily contact with various phases of 
music. 

HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 





AMERICAN ACADEMY HAS 
FOURTH SINGING TESTS 


Seventeen Pupils from Five States 
Compete at Juilliard School— 
Winners Give Broadcast 


The fourth solo singing contest of 
high school students from the public 
school music supervisors Eastern con- 
ference district, sponsored by the 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, took place in the Juilliard Au- 
ditorium on the evening of May 14. 

Seventeen students took part, from 
East Orange, Elizabeth, Montclair, 
Newark and Toms River, N. J., New 
York, Richmond Hill and Rochester, 
N. Y.. Providence, R. IL, Torrington, 
Conn., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The con- 
test took place in the afternoon, and the 
eight winners were heard in an evening 
program, singing the contest songs and 
one number of their own choosing. The 
members of the Academy were the 
judges. 

The evening program began with an 
address by George Fergusson, who 
spoke on the previous contests, their 
aims and the results already achieved. 
After the singing, Dr. Frances Elliott 





Clark, Educational Director of the 
RCA-Victor Company, and Walter But- 
terfield, Director of music, Providence, 
R. I., who were guests of honor, spoke 
on musical education. 

The following were chosen as prize 
winners: 

Soprano, Elizabeth Rockey, Horace Mann 
School, New York, Marion Flagg, instructor, and 
Evelyn Cicenia, Ballinger High School, Newark, 
N. J., Jenny L. Robinson, instructor; contralto, 
Anna Barsamian, Commercial High School, 
Providence, R. I., Walter Butterfield, instructor, 
and Willomine Palmer, Horace Mann School, 
New York, Marion Flagg, instructor; tenor, 
Luther Balliet, James Coughlin High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Edith Marie Hoffman, in- 
structor, and John A. Healey, Commercial High 
School, Providence, R. I., Edward J. Grant, in- 
structor; baritone, Ira Mendelovitz, of the Com- 
mercial High School of Providence, Mr. Grant, 
instructor, Joseph Epley, Jr., of the East Orange 
High School, Selma L. Archer, instructor. 

The prizes were bound volumes of 
“Fifty Mastersongs by Twenty Com- 
posers,” autographed by all the mem- 
bers of the Academy. These were do- 
nated by Carl Fischer, Inc. The win- 
ners broadcast a program over WEAF 
the following morning. Paul Sargent 
played excellent accompaniments for 
the singers. 

Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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“Dazzling technique, great 
power, colorful touch and flexibil- 
ity of mood are outstanding aspects 
of Mr. Kelberine’s interpretative 
art.’"—Linton Martin, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Nov. 8, 1931. 





“Proved an excellent pianist, es- 
pecially in his control of the dy- 
namics of the keyboard, ranging 
from the most delicate pianissimo 
to sonorous fortissimo. His tone is 
unusually beautiful, and his inter- 
pretations excellent.”— Samuel L. 
Laciar, Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 


8, 1931. 
ROME 


“He possesses an agile hand, a 
touch both vigorous and delicate; 
an impeccable virtuosity; an aes- 
thetic taste and unusual feeling for 
style. His profound poetic sensi- 
bility, his overriding vigor and im- 
petuousness heaved up the maxi- 
mum of enthusiasm.” — Giorgio 
Barini, Il Messaggero, Rome, De- 
cember 19, 1931. 


KELBERIN 


NEW YORK 





“There was abundant evidence of 
study and care in the exposition 
of the music. It was a perform- 
ance in which musical quality was 
predominant and it was interesting 
to hear.”"——-W. J. Henderson, New 
York Sun, April 19, 1932. 





“Mr. Kelberine’s interpretations 
were clear in outline and detail 
and often characterized by care in 
setting forth and emphasizing a 
dominating voice or melodic out- 
line. The pianist impressed as hav- 
ing a well defined, premeditated in- 
terpretative plan and the ability to 
execute it.”"—Francis D. Perkins, 
New York Herald Tribune, April 
19, 1932. 





“His touch was crystal clear; ac- 
centuation well placed, and ras- 
ing effective. He secured a lovely 
singing tone from the instrument, 
appropriately colored according to 
the mood of the music. Dramatic 
taste was well matched with tech- 
nical skill."—Grena Bennett, New 
York American, April 19, 1932. 


PARIS 





“The pianist brings personal ideas 
to his interpretations of Bach and 
Beethoven — ideas which we are 
free to sanction or not, but which 
he defends with a sure and incon- 
testable talent. He is one of those 
interpreters of whom we never 
grow tired. The best known works 
take under his fingers an unexpected 
aspect.”— Gustave Bret, Intransi- 
geant, Paris, January 21, 1932. 





spectacular performance. 
performance. 
that was of prodigious power... 


phia Ledger, April 4, 1932. 


a joy to see and to hear... 
Bulletin, April 4, 1932. 











PLAYS FRANZ LISZT’S “TOTENTANZ” 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


“Fairly swept the audience off its feet with his electrifying and 
It was a tempestuous and torrential 
. . . With whirlwind dexterity he combined a tone 


of his playing elicited prolonged applause. . 
Philadelphia Inquirer, April 4, 1932. 





“Proved an excellent vehicle for Mr. Kelberine, with his gigan- 
tic technical equipment and excellent tone both in quality and 
volume, always under perfect control. The audience received the 
soli ist with immense enthusiasm.”—Samuel L. Laciar, Philadel- 





“Obtained an ovation that was little short of a triumph... . 
Mr. Kelberine was supernal in this difficult com 
ful tone quality, fine phrasing and technical su 
. "—Arthur Tubbs, Philadelphia 


. The intensely dramatic effect 
. "—Linton Martin, 


sition. Beauti- 
ciency that was 








Steinway Piano 


European Representatives: 
Italy: La Propaganda Musicale, Via Venezia 14, Rome 
France: Kiesgen et Ysaye, Salle Pleyel, Paris 


Personal Representative: Steinway Hall, New York 
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“LA WALLY” SUNG 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Pacific Opera Forces Give 
Annual Series Under 
Casiglia 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 20.—The Pacific 
Opera Company presented its fourth 
annual season of opera with resident 
singers at the Curran Theatre during 
the week of May 2. Arturo Casiglia, 
who organized the company, conducted 
seven performances of varying merit, 
given on a cooperative basis. 

Catalani’s “La Wally” was the nov- 
elty of the season. Henry Thompson, 
who created the role in English per- 
formances in London was the tenor. 
In the title role, Iva Vanni displayed 
a good dramatic soprano voice. Mars- 
den Argall, Mateo Dragoni, Rudolphine 
Radil, Edith Mackey, and Evaristo 
Albertini completed the cast. The 
staging was effective, but the orchestra 
was too small and needed more rehears- 
al. “Traviata” brought the debut in 
the title role of Livia Marracci, a 
young singer with a good voice and 
histrionic gifts who won an ovation. 
Others heard were Theodore Kittay as 
Alfredo, Mr. Dragoni as the elder 
Germont, Olive Richardes and Flora 
Shennan. 

“Madama Butterfly” had an authentic 
heroine in Sugi Machi, whose interpre- 
tation was refreshingly original, though 
her voice was rather light. Mr. Argall 
made Sharpless outstanding. Mr. Kit- 
tay was the Pinkerton and Miss Mac- 
key, Suzuki. The cast for “Caval- 
leria” included Miss Richardes as an 
able Santuzza and Mr. Argall, a fine 
Alfio; and that for “Pagliacci,” Teresa 
Tum Suden as Nedda, Mr. Thompson 
as Canio, Mr. Argall as Silvio, Carlo 
von Hulst as Tonio, and Terry Lafran- 
coni as Beppe. Repetitions of all the 
works save “Butterfly” were given dur- 
ing the week. 





Recital Events Attract 


Frieda Siemens, pianist, gave a con- 
cert in the Tivoli Theatre on May 4, 
assisted by the Abas String Quartet in 
the Schumann E Flat Quintet. Beverly 
Blake, twelve-year-old violinist, was 
presented in a promising recital by 
Mary Pasmore at the Sarah Dix Ham- 
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An American Leader Hailed in Berlin 





A. P., Berlin 


Fabien Sevitzky, Conductor Who Appeared Recently in European Engagements, Snapped During the 
Concert Which He Conducted with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in the Philharmonic Hall 
in the German Capital on Jan. 13. 
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lin School Auditorium, with Eva Walker 
Kirschner as accompanist. 

The San Francisco Unit of the West- 
ern Concert Artists’ League presented 
Lincoln Batchelder, pianist, and Ray- 
mond Marlowe, tenor, on April 29 in 
the Fairmont Hotel Ballroom. Edward 
Harris was the excellent accompanist. 
The Kiwanis Singers, led by Howard 
I. Milholland, gave their third annual 
program on May 9. at the Fairmont. 
Assisting were Eva Garcia, pianist, and 
The Musketeers, Harrison Coles, Mer 
ville Yetter and Robert Williams. 

The personnel and name of the Bem 
Shorr-Bem Trio will be changed before 
next season, according to Lulu Blum 
berg, manager, who has announced the 
resignation of Lev Shorr, pianist, and 
the selection of Ada Clement as his 
successor. 

The San Francisco Cantoria, an a 
cappella choir of sixty voices conducted 





by Roberto Sangiorgi, gave two meri- 
torious concerts in the Tivoli Theatre, 
featuring liturgical music of the six- 
teenth and _ seventeenth centuries. 
Kathleen Parlow and Henri Deering in 
a sonata recital at the Community Play- 
house won plaudits in works by 
Brahms, Pizzetti and Strauss. 
MARJORY M. FISHER 


New Violin Concerto by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco to Be Played Here by 
Heifetz 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Second 
Concerto, entitled “I Profeti” (“The 
Prophets”), for violin and orchestra 
will be given its premiere here next 
September by Jascha Heifetz, who has 
exclusive rights to its performance 
with orchestra for one year. The con- 
certo is being published by G. Ricordi 
& Co., Milan. 


ROCHESTER SEASON 
REVEALS PROGRESS 
Civic Association Finds 


Good Response to 
Programs 





ROCHESTER, May 20.—With increased 
attendance for the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra concerts and only a slight 
falling off in the public response to 
the recital series, the Rochester Civic 
Music Association has closed one of its 
most successful seasons. The most 
gratifying achievement of the year was 
the recent campaign for funds for 
maintenance of the Civic and Philhar- 
monic Orchestras for next season, which 
brought in more than $200,000, sub- 
scribed by nearly 7,000 individual con- 
tributors, the largest mumber ever 
enrolled in Rochester. Executive Direc- 
tor Arthur M. See and the other officers 
of the Association, in the light of these 
developments, are unusually cheerful 
over the outlook for the 1932-33 season. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra con- 
certs, transferred late in the season 
from the various high school auditori- 
ums (where they were given on Sunday 
afternoons) to the Eastman Theatre, 
have shown a marked increase in 
attendance over last year. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under five guest 
conductors, Molinari, Reiner, Harrison, 
Hadley and Dobrowen, held well up to 
last year’s figures. The only dropping 
off was in the series of recital concerts, 
and this was slight. The season had a 
brilliant climax with the appearance of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, pre- 
senting Lily Pons and Beniamino Gigli 
in “Lucia,” sung before a capacity audi- 
ence. Instead of the guarantors being 
obliged to make up a deficit, there was 
a small margin of profit on the perfor- 
mance. 


Operetta Series Successful 


The newest and one of the most popu- 
lar of all of the Civic Music Associa- 
tions activities was the presentation 
of two operettas “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier” and “Sweethearts” by all-Roches- 
ter casts. These were real community 
affairs with the local artists donating 
their services and the profits going into 
the general fund of the 
Mr. See is planning to present four such 
operettas next season. 





Association. 
































As Lieut. Pinkerton in 
Puccini's ‘‘Madama Butterfly” 

















IN OPERA IN TURIN 
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Gazzetta del Popolo, May 2, 1932:— 
“The tenor, F. Foresta, revealed a clear 
and sympathetic voice, well suited to 
the role of Pinkerton and was com- 
pletely at home on the stage.” 


AMERICAN TENOR 
WINS OUTSTANDING SUCCESSES IN ITALY 


IN CONCERT IN PARMA 





in the Hall of the “Circolo del Littorio,” under the 
direction of Maestro Giuseppe Podesta, before a dis- 
tinguished and highly critical audience. 


Corriere Emiliano, April 19, 1932:— 
“Franco Foresta, the tenor, a young artist, 
was rapturously acclaimed in arias by Cesti 
and in those from ‘Fedora’ and ‘Bohéme’.” 
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New York Hears Variety of Spring Concerts 


LTHOUGH the musical season is 
practically ended, a few concerts of 
real merit and decided interest have 
been given in New York during the past 
fortnight. Beniamino Gigli, with as- 
sisting artists, was heard in a benefit 
program. Katherine Bacon was soloist 
with the New York Little Symphony 
under Hans Bruno Meyer. Marcel 
Grandjany was heard in a unique con- 
cert. 


Grandjany in Morning Recital 


Marcel Grandjany, harpist, gave an 
“intimate concert of ancient music” in 
Steinway Hall on the morning of May 6. 

Mr. Grandjany showed not only dis- 
cretion but high artistic ideals in ignor- 
ing the display pieces usual on harp 
programs. Beginning with a Respighi 
transcription of a Siciliana for lute by 
an unnamed sixteenth century com- 
poser, Mr. Grandjany offered a number 
by Sammartini and transcriptions of 
five Bach works, some made by him- 
self and some by Henriette Renié. The 
second part of the program was by 
Schobert, Rameau, Mozart, Couperin 
and Loeillet. 

The charm of this antique music was 
admirably brought out by Mr. Grand- 
jany. The atmosphere of the recital 
was such that the audience was more 
than lavish in its applause. 


Sittig Trio and Melton 


The Sittig Trio and James Melton, 
tenor, gave a concert in the New York 
Junior League Clubhouse on the after- 
noon of May 6. 

The Trio, which consists of Margaret 
Sittig, violin; Edgar H. Sittig, ’cello, 
and Frederick V. Sittig, piano, began 
the program with a trio in C Major by 
Haydn, well played, with the excellent 
ensemble for which the organization is 
known. Mr. Melton, with Kenneth 
Yost at the piano, sang an aria from 
Handel’s “Semele,” and songs by Schu- 
bert and Strauss. In all of these he 
was well received. 

Miss Sittig played the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto with piano accompaniment, 
giving a well-balanced, musicianly per- 
formance. Mr. Melton followed this 
with a group by Liszt, Lalo and Carne- 
vali, singing particularly well the Au- 
bade from “Le Roi d’Ys.” 

The program closed with an admir- 
able performance of Dvorak’s “Dum- 


ky” Trio. 
Juilliard Composition Concert 


The Juilliard School of Music pre- 
sented a program of chamber music 





works by composition students of Rubin 
Goldmark before a large audience in 
the concert hall of the school on the 
evening of May 6. A Sonata by Har- 
riett Johnson was sympathetically 
played by Michael de Stefano, violinist, 
and Diane Bernhard, pianist. Though 
rather diffuse, it contained some ap- 
pealing writing in the Romantic tradi- 
tion. Paul Nordoff’s Fantasia for piano 
was one of the most successful of the 
pieces heard. Written in a modern syn- 


Marcel Grandjany, Harpist, Who Gave a Con- 
Concert of Antique Music 


copated idiom, it had logic and spon- 
taneity, and was played with a fiery im- 
petuosity by the composer. Ulric Cole’s 
String Quartet, well performed by Moses 
Levine and Robert Bernstein, violins, 
David Dawson, viola, and Mildred San- 
ders, ’cello, showed its composer to be 
technically well equipped. In the at- 
mospheric Pastorale, the work had a 
poetic quality that was wholly convinc- 
ing. 

Mr. Nordoff’s Sonata, beautifully 
played by Sadah Shuchari, violinist, 
with the composer at the piano, again 
revealed a personality of force and 
originality, who seems to have some- 
thing to say. The program closed with 
Miss Cole’s Divertimento, in which the 
composer and Nuta Dinces, at two pi- 
anos, were assisted by the Graduate 
School String Orchestra, conducted by 
Charles Lichter—a novel and highly in- 
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MacDowell Choral of Mountain Lakes, May 6th 
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Published by M. Witmark & Sons, Educational Publications, N. Y. 


Other Performances Conducted by Miss Branscombe: 


On March 22nd, her “THE MORNING WIND” was sung by a Massed 
Chorus, on the occasion of the Finale of the “Silver Symphony” at the 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., for the Benefit of the Musicians Emergency Aid. 


At the Convention of the N. Y. State Federation of Music Clubs, April 9th, 
“THE MORNING WIND” was sung by a Massed Chorus of Women’s Voices. 


Published by the Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston—New York 
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Goldberg 


Kathryn Newman, Soprano, Who Was Applauded 
in a Benefit Recital With Beniamino Gigli 


teresting composition. All the compos- 
ers were called upon to bow repeatedly. 
M. 


College of New Rochelle Glee Club 


The glee club of the College of New 
Rochelle, F. Colwell Conklin, conductor, 
gave its annual concert in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the afternoon of May 7. 
The accompaniments were furnished by 
the Siegmund Grosskopf Ensemble. 

Besides admirably sung choruses, so- 
los were sung by Josephine Antonich, 
Alice Culkin, Hildegarde Kronn, Bea- 


trice Wightwick and Mary Fischer. 
There were piano numbers by Ger- 
trude Datwyler and a vocal quartet 


consisting of Marion Magner and 
Misses Krenn, Fischer and Antonich. 
N 


Ukrainian-Washington Festival 


A program somewhat vaguely desig- 
nated as a “Tribute to George Washing- 
ton” was given in Carnegie Hall by 
Alexander Koshetz’s Ukrainian Chorus 
and Vasile Avramenko’s Ukrainian Folk 
Ballet on the afternoon and evening of 
May 8. 

The first part of the program in- 
cluded folk dances by a huge ensemble 
and delightful solos by a tiny boy and 
an equally small girl. Mr. Avramenko 
also did a solo dance. The final part 
was of dancing in groups and solo, end- 
ing. with “a homage to the spirit of 
George Washington” by the ballet en- 
semble and chorus. 

Mr. Koshetz’s chorus is well known 
for its sonority and its finish. Its sing- 
ing of this program was up to its usual 
fine standard. Nine numbers, in all, 
were given. H. 


Gigli Hailed in Benefit 


For the benefit of the New York 
Opera Comique, Beniamino Gigli was 
heard in a concert in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of May 9, with Claudio 
Frigerio, baritone of the Metropolitan, 
and Kathryn Newman, soprano, as as- 
sisting artists. 

Mr. Gigli sang exquisitely “Adieu, 
Mignon” from Thomas’s opera and gave 
rare tonal quality and affecting emo- 
tional interpretation to “M’Appari” 
from “Martha,” as well as some of his 
most popular song successes in Italian 
and English, and the duet from “Pearl 
Fishers” with Mr. Frigerio. The large 
audience applauded him to the echo and 
demanded many encores, which the ar- 
tist granted with his usual grace. 

Mr. Frigerio sang Figaro’s aria from 
“Barber of Seville” and an aria from 
Ponchielli’s “Lituani,” his fine voice 
and agreeable personality being evident 
in both numbers. Miss Newman’s first 
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number was “Una voce poco fa” from 
“Barber of Seville” and her second “Qui 
la voce” from “Puritani.” In both, her 
coloratura was brilliant ahd her lyric 
passages well sung, so that her per- 
formance was of high artistic merit. 
Miguel Sandoval was the a. 


John Tasker Howard in Lecture-Recital 


John Tasker Howard, pianist-com- 
poser, assisted by William Ryder, bari- 
tone, gave a lecture-recital on “Music 
of George Washington’s Time” in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of May 10. 

The program was divided into two 
parts, “Musical Background of the 
Revolution” and “Music Associated with 
Historic Events.” Many of the works 
were unfamiliar, but all were interest- 
ing; and the naive quality of the music 
itself lent an added interest. Mr. How- 
ard’s playing and his talks were highly 
appreciated, as was Mr. Ryder’s sing- 
ing of the early songs. Several of the 
numbers were arranged by W. Oliver 
Strunk. J. 


New York Little Symphony 


The New York Little Symphony, 
Hans Bruno Meyer, conductor, which 
was heard last season in Roerich Hall, 
appeared in its only concert of this 
season in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of May 10, with Katherine Bacon, 
pianist, as soloist. 

Programs that draw their content 
from remote sources are usually of in- 
terest. This was no exception. Mr. 
Meyer, an unassuming, adept leader, 
gave works by Gluck, Saint-Saéns and 
Albeniz, and with Miss Bacon, an ar- 
rangement for piano and ensemble of 
Schubert’s Grand Sonata in B Flat, 
originally for four hands, and Mozart’s 
“Coronation” Concerto in D. 

The playing of the ensemble was 
marked by precision and a certain vivid 
quality. Miss Bacon achieved a per- 
sonal success by her highly artistic 
performance of her two numbers, the 
Mozart being the more interesting of 
the two. 


Walter Greene, Baritone 


Walter Greene, baritone, who has not 
been heard as often recently as his ex- 
cellent talents deserve, gave a recital in 
the Barbizon on the evening of May 10. 

Mr. Greene’s program was a well- 
chosen one, containing lieder by Evxich 
Wolff, Schumann and Sinding, French 
numbers by Fontanailles, Ferrari and 
Georges, songs in English, one in Ital- 
ian by Sibella and a group of spir- 
ituals. 

In all of these, Mr. Greene sang with 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“DON PASQUALE” OPENS 
CHICAGO ENGLISH OPERA 





First Production in Planned Series 
Given by Cast Headed by 
Vittorio Trevisan 


CHICAGO, May 20.—An attempt to 
popularize classic Italian comic opera 
in English was begun with the presen- 
tation of Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” 
by a cast headed by Vittorio Trevisan, 
popular veteran buffo of the Chicago 
Civic and Ravinia Operas, in the title- 
role, at the Blackstone Theatre, begin- 
ning May 16. The work will be given 
nightly for an indeterminate run. The 
house was filled on the opening nigh» 
by an audience which left no doubt of 
the pleasure it derived. Curtain calls 
were numerous and insistent for the 
conductor, Giacomo Spadoni, and the 
well-balanced cast. 

The listeners lost no opportunity to 
demonstrate the warm affection in 
which they hold Mr. Trevisan. His 
performance of the title-role was re- 
plete with those masterly details of 
comic acting which have typified to 
perfection far the present generation 
of Chicago opera-goers the all but ex- 
tinct art of the buffo. As the exponent 
of an honorable and cherished tradi- 
tion, the public rightly took him to its 
heart. 

Of the supporting cast, the tenor, 
William Miller, though unhappily cos- 
tumed and wigged, left an excellennt 
impression for some lyric singing of 
refined phrasing, sympathetic tone 
quality, and clear enunciation. His 
several arias were roundly applauded. 
The Norina of Florence Tennyson was 
expert in details of acting and sing- 
ing. As Dr. Malatesta, the baritone 
Emery Darcy sang agreeably and 
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Vittorio Trevisan, Noted Buffo Bass, in the 
Title Role of “Don Pasquale” 
acted with a good deal of spontaneity. 
The famous choral scene was omitted 
for lack of a chorus. Greater variety 
would have resulted if the orchestra, 
which played spiritedly and accurately 
under Mr. Spadoni, had possessed wind 
instruments in addition to a competent 
body of strings. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


David Mannes to Be Associate Leader 
of New York Orchestra in Summer 


David Mannes, who has conducted 
the symphony concerts at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for fourteen 
years, has accepted an invitation to be- 
come associate conductor with Modest 
Altschuler for the proposed summer 
season of the New York Orchestra, 
Inc. The series is scheduled to open in 
the George Washington High School 
Stadium on the evening of July 5. 
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Federation Announces Subsidy for 


Survey of Music Study in Colleges 


HE National Federation of Music 

Clubs, which held its annual spring 
meeting of national board members and 
state presidents at the Hotel May- 
flower, Washington, D. C., May 9-14, 
has announced through its president, 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, that the 
Carnegie Corporation has appropriated 
$25,000 to the Association of American 
Colleges for a survey of music study in 
colleges. This action is a result of a 
feeling on the part of the federation 
that music should be a part of the 
general cultural education of every 
college student. The survey will be 
conducted by Randall Thompson, Amer- 
ican composer and acting director of 
the Dessoff Choirs, who was appointed 
to the post by Dr. Robert L. Kelley, 
executive secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, addressed 
the federation representatives and in 
explaining the government’s educa- 
tional work, stated that it was impos- 
sible at the present time to give music 
the emphasis it deserves because of the 
curtailed budget. 


Plan Drive for MacDowell Colony 


The federation voted to assist in the 
completion of the endowment fund of 
the MacDowell Colony in celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the colony. The 5000 
federated clubs throughout the country 
will be asked to give benefit concerts 
of MacDowell’s music during Decem- 
ber, 1932. 

At a luncheon given by the District 
Federation of Music Clubs with Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover as honor guest, Mme. 
Olga Samaroff, Mrs. Ernest Hutche- 
son, Dr. F. A. Moss, of George Wash- 
ington University, and Mrs. Ottaway 
were the principal speakers. An- 
nouncement was made that the Schu- 
bert Memorial will cooperate with the 
federation in its artists’ contests, and 
will give to two of the seven federation 
winners prizes of $1,000 in cash or 
$500 and a New York appearance after 
the finals at the Minneapolis biennial 
convention of the federation in the 
spring of 1933. 

John Powell, Virginia composer, has 
been offered a commission of $1,000 by 
the Department of American Music of 
the federation, Mrs. Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, chairman, for a symphonic 
work based on Anglo-Saxon folk 
themes or in folk modes. The work 
is to be performed during the season 
of 1933-4 under the sponsorship of the 
federation. The commission is intended 
to call to the attention of American 
composers the possibilities in English- 
American folk music as a basis for 
American composition. 


Musical Events Feature of Meeting 


National board members and state 
presidents of the federation took part 
in a number of musical and social 
gatherings during the week. The A 
Cappella Choir of the First Congrega- 
tional Church gave a choral service on 
Sunday evening, May 8, under the di- 
rection of Ruby Smith Stahl. The Rev. 
Dr. Allen Stockdale, pastor of the 
church, spoke on “The Mission of 
Music as a Part of the Church Ser- 
vice.” Forty-eight boy members of the 
Philadelphia Harmonica Band, led by 
Albert Hoxie, national federation board 
member, gave a concert at Constitution 
Hall on Sunday evening, May 8, at 


which Ernestine Schumann-Heink sang. 
Louise Bernhardt, 1931 federation con- 
test winner, sang the role of Hansel 
when “Hansel and Gretel” was given 
at Constitution Hall on the evening of 
May 12, as a part of the program of 
Music Week. - 

L. S. Rowe, director general of the 
Pan American Union, entertained Mrs. 
Ottaway, national board members and 
state presidents at the Pan American 
Building. Carl Engel was their host 
at the Library of Congress. A patriotic 
pilgrimage was made to Mount Vernon 
on the afternoon of May 13, when Mrs. 
Ottaway placed a wreath on the tomb 
of George Washington. The Greater 
National Capital Committee gave a tea 
in honor of those attending the sessions 
at Old Mill in Rock Creek Park on the 
same afternoon. The Baltimore Music 
Club gave a luncheon for Mrs. Otta- 
way, national board members and state 
presidents at the Hotel Lord Balti- 
more in the Maryland city on May 14. 


JUNIOR FESTIVAL IS 
GIVEN IN WESTCHESTER 





Damrosch and Goldman Act as Guest 
Conductors—Huge Choral Bodies 
and Orchestra Heard 


Wuirte Ptains, N. Y., May 20.—The 
Westchester Junior Music Festival 
took place in the Westchester County 
Centre on May 12 and 13, with 4000 
public school children taking part. 

The first concert consisted of a pro- 
gram of orchestral and choral numbers 
with Walter Damrosch as guest con- 
ductor. Mr. Damrosch led the orches- 
tra of 250 boys and girls in the Over- 
ture to “Stradella” of Flotow, making 
his first appearance here in six years. 
The other orchestral numbers were led 
by J. Dale Diehl. These included the 


Farandole from’ Bizet’s incidental 
music to “L’Arlésienne” and a Can- 
zonetta by Mendelssohn. The choral 


numbers, which included works by Tay- 
ler, Cain, and Whiting, were led by 
Victor L. F. Rebmann. 

The second concert had Edwin 
Franko Goldman as guest conductor. 
Mr. Goldman conducted the public 
school band of 150 pieces in “Extase’”’ 
by Ganne and Percy Grainger’s 
“Shepherd’s Hey” as well as three 
numbers by himself. Three movements 
of a Suite by Schubert arranged by 
Rebmann-Maddy were conducted by 
Arthur F. A. Witte, and a choral group 
by Clifford E. Dinsmore. The singers 
were the junior chorus numbering 1500. 





Riesenfeld Makes Debut as Conductor 
of Roxy Theatre Symphony 


The restoration of the Roxy Theatre 
Symphony Orchestra and the assump- 
tion of its leadership by Hugo Riesen- 
feld, on May 13, were events to gladden 
the large army of New York’s music- 
lovers. The first week’s major orches- 
tral number was Tchaikovsky’s “Ca- 
priccio Italien” and during the second 
week the Overture of Offenbach’s “Or- 
pheus in the Underworld” was to be 
given. The large orchestra played 
with gratifying smoothness and rich 
tone under Mr. Riesenfeld. Jacques 
Gasselin is concertmaster and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, solo ’cellist. Later 
programs will include more extensive 
participation by the Roxy Chorus under 
Adam Rockray. The Charles Weidman 
Dancers appeared during the week. 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
STILL PLENTIFUL 


Choral and Orchestral 
Events Among Recent 
Programs 


CuicaGo, May 20.—The Chicago 
Bach Chorus, assisted by students of 
Concordia Teachers College and a 
boys’ chorus, gave its spring concert 
in Orchestra Hall on May 9, under Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager. The chorus gave ex- 
cellent performances of a program of 
Bach excerpts, including the Mag- 
nificat in D, and the cantata “Christ 
lag in Todesbanden.” The soloists 
were Else Harthan Arendt, Frances 
Haeger and Frances Silva, sopranos; 
Lillian Knowles, Philippine Hennig- 
Rohrman, contraltos; Edwin Kemp, 
tenor; and Mark Love, bass. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, Clarence Evans, conductor, gave 
its annual concert in Orchestra Hall 
on May 12. This group of musical 
business men gave a professional ac- 
count of a program that listed the 
Overture to Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride,” Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” 
Suite and Berlioz’s “‘Rakoczy March.” 
The soloist was Lois Colburn Bichl, 
‘cellist, who gave an admirable reading 
of Boéllmann’s “Variations Symphoni- 





ques.” 
Teachers’ Chorus Presented 
The Chicago Lutheran Teachers’ 


Chorus, conducted by George I. Tenney, 
gave a concert in Orchestra Hall on 
May 15. The program consisted of 
excerpts from oratorios by Handel, 
Mendelssohn and _ Beethoven. The 
Hamilton Club Chorus gave its annual 
concert in the same hall on May 3, 
under Harry S. Walsh. The soloists 
were Walter Pontius, tenor, and Leslie 
Arnold, baritone. 

The Musical Guild, an association of 
music-lovers formed for promoting 
the interests of musicians presented 
Florence Gullans, soprano, and George 
Swigart, violinist, in joint recital at 
Kimball Hall on May 9. Miss Gullans 
proved an excellently trained young 
artist. Mr. Swigart made a favor- 
able impression in a Nardini concerto. 

Ruth Napier, pianist, céncluded the 
Young American Artists Series for the 
season in a recital at Curtiss Hall on 
May 5. Miss Napier disclosed a fine 
technical equipment. 

Emily Boettcher, pianist, and An- 
thony Guerrera, ’cellist, gave a joint 
recital in Kimball Hall on May 3, under 
the auspices of the Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians. The young artists 
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Colorful Ballets Are Rochester 





Paul W. Davis 


A Scene from Carpenter's “Skyscrapers” 


OCHESTER, May 20.—The East- 

man School Music Festival came 
to a close on the evening of May 6 
with two colorful ballets by American 
composers, performed before a large 
audience in the Eastman Theatre. 

Dr. Howard Hanson conducted the or- 
chestra of Philharmonic players which 
provided the music for both ballets. 

The music for “The Happy Hypo- 
crite,” by Herbert Elwell, had been in 
part presented at an earlier American 
Composers’ concert. The work is ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable, and well mirrors 
the charm and grace of the 1860 setting. 
The scenario is from the story by Max 
Beerbohm. Thelma Biracree danced the 
part of Jenny Mere, Ruby Bohrer that 
of the Merry Dwarf, Hermine Luebbert 
that of La Gambogi, Harold Kolb that 
of Lord George Hell, Martin Vogt that 
of Mr. Aeneas, Mask Maker, and Na- 
thaniel Emanuel that of Gamble, Caba- 
ret Proprietor. 

John Alden Carpenter’s “Skyscrap- 

rs” for ballet, chorus and orchestra, 
presented by the Metropolitan Opera 


Given with Elwell’s “Happy Hypocrite,” 


Company in 1926-27, is a series of pic- 
tures of work and play episodes depict- 
ing American life. The scenario was 
compiled by the composer and Robert 
Edmond Jones. The choreography was 
by Thelma Biracree and the dancers 
were from her studio, with Martin Kolb 
as White Wings, Harold Kolb as the 
Strutter, and Miss Biracree as Herself. 
The dancing was excellent in both works. 

At the close, Doctor Hanson was 
called to the stage to share the applause 
and flowers with Miss Biracree and 
other dancers. Mr. Elwell also ap- 
peared and had an ovation after the 
first ballet. The audience enjoyed both 
performances and interrupted with ap- 
plause at many points throughout the 
evening. 


Novelties Presented 


The third concert, in the Eastman 
Theatre on the evening of May 5, pre- 
sented three new works, played by the 
Rochester Philharmonic under Dr. Han- 
son. They were Herbert Inch’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
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Festival Events — 


as a Ballet Evening During the Recent Eastman School Festival 


Prelude and Fugue for piano and or- 
chestra, and a Concerto for oboe and 
orchestra by Irvine McHose. The pro- 
gram also included the “Divertimento” 
by Bernard Wagenaar, heard here last 
year, Randall Thompson’s Symphony 
No. 2, given a first performance earlier 
this season. 

Mr. Inch’s music gave the impression 
of rhythmic uneasiness and a striving 
for something not formulated. The 
orchestration is ingenious, but the work 
as a whole is immature. Dr. Mason’s 
Prelude and Fugue is skillfully written 
and proved very interesting, the piano 
solo being played by Max Landow in 
masterly style. The oboe concerto was 
an unusual experiment and well han- 
dled. It is based on nursery tunes 
mostly quite jolly in effect, with an 
occasional more plaintive passage. 
Mitchell Miller as soloist played well. 

There was a large and cordial audi- 
ence, which feted Dr. Mason, Mr. Wag- 
enaar and Mr. Thompson, the players 
and conductor with much enthusiasm. 

Mary ERTZ WILL 





were winners of the Bertha Ott award 
Emily Adams, violinist, and Robert 
Long, an unusually gifted tenor, were 
heard in recital under the same aus- 
pices in Kimball Hall on May 10. Miss 
Adams and Mr. Long were winners in 
the contest for an appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony, and were given the 
recital appearance after it had been 
found impossible to offer them the 
orchestral engagement. 

Marvin Jacobs, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on May 8. Flor- 


ence Lohrber, assisted by Elizabeth 
Moritz, pianist, was heard in recital at 
Kimball Hall on May 6. 

Rudolph Ganz and Edward Collins 
gave an enjoyable recital of music for 
two pianos at the Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club on May 8. The event 
was a benefit for the scholarship fund 
of Iota Alpha chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon sorority. The program in- 
cluded Sinding’s Variations in E Flat 
Minor, the Bach-Bauer Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, and Ravel’s Bolero. 


rrvcsenennnts 





The Metropolitan Singers of Chi- 
cago, a mixed chorus, gave its debut 
concert in Kimball Hall on May 5 
under the direction of Tudor Williams. 
The Tatterman Marionettes presented 
the second edition of “Stringing 
Broadway” for a week’s engagement 
at the Goodman Theater, beginning 
May 7. André Skalski, pianist, gave 
a recital in Curtiss Hall on May 15. 
Rose Zulalian, contralto, appeared in 
recital at the Playhouse on May 15. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 








QUEENA MARIO 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
MEMBER, VOCAL FACULTY OF THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA 


SUMMER CLASSES — From JUNE 15th Through AUGUST 31st only 


Chicago American, Aug. 17, 1931. 


By Herman Devries. 
“It may not be generall 


known that when Mme. Marcella Sembrich, head of the 


voice department of Curtis Institute, became ill, she recommended to replace her, her 
Josef” Mile. Mario, with the instant approval of the board of directors, headed by 


osef Hofmann. 


“If we are to judge Mile. Mario’s pedagogic 
we can safely guarantee the future o 


ability, we 


pitts as we enjoy her vocal and histrionic 


any of her disciples. She sang Violetta 


with all the required finesse, the limpidity of tone, the fluency of technical execution, 


and the poised style of the routined and innately talented actress-singer. 


The famous 


‘Ah! fors @ lui,’ so often tortured by the immature, became, through this medium, an 
example of pure song, to be emulated and imitated.” 








‘WILFRED PELLETIER 


CONDUCTOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
RAVINIA PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 
and LOS ANGELES OPERA COMPANIES 


Coach for BORI, 





Inquiries to Secretary at 344 West 72nd St., New York 


Coaching for Singers and Accompanists 
Classes in Conducting 


JERITZA, PONS, RETHBERG, CHAMLEE, 
JOHNSON, MARTINELLI, MURATORE, PINZA, ROTHIER, TIBBETT 
and many other distinguished artists. 















































































































IMPORTANT RADIO 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


ESTELLE 
LIEBLING 


teacher of many famous singers 





Announces a Summer Class in 


RADIO SINGING 


July llth to July 30th, Incl. 
18 Lessons in 18 Days 





The Price for the 
Entire Course Will Be 


$50.00 





Estelle Liebling Singers have 
been soloists on the following 
radio hours: 


Atwater Kent 

Black & Gold 

Camel 

Chevrolet 

Cities Service 
Coca-Cola 

Collier's 

Dupont 

Eastman Kodak 
Fleischman’s Yeast 
Fuller Brush 

General Electric 
General Motors 

Jack Frost 
Halsey-Stuart Playhouse 
lodent 

Linit 

Lux 

McKesson & Robbins 
Maxwell House 
Mobiloil 

New England Coke 
Palmolive 

Pertussen 

Philco 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Shell Oil 

Texaco 

Travelers Ins. Co. 
True Story 

Thru the Opera Glass 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Valspar 

Victor 





Every element of microphone 
technique will be touched upon 
diction, line, intonation, steadiness, 
interpretation. Just as voices vary 
so the manner of broadcasting varies. 
Each voice should be handled from 
the point of view of its individual 
possibilities. 





For further information write to 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
RADIO SCHOOL 
Olga C. Minter, Sec’y 
145 West 55th St. New York City 
Tel. CIrcle 7-1787 





























BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PLANS FESTIVAL 


Brahms’s Centenary Next 
Spring to Be Marked 
with Cycle 


Boston, May 20.—A _ festival of 
Brahms’s music, in celebration of the 
centenary of the composer’s birth, will 
provide a climax to the Boston Sym- 
phony’s next season. Although this 
fact was made known coincident with 
the close of the orchestra’s fifty-first 
season, the date for the event has not 
been definitely set. The festival may 
take place during a week in March, or 
it may be reserved for the first week 
in May immediately after the final sub- 
scription concerts, and thus include the 
anniversary date May 7. 

At the close of the season in Sym- 
phony Hall, on Saturday evening, April 
30, Serge Koussevitzky and his band of 
musicians were accorded adieux that 
were exemplary in fervor and lasted 
several minutes. Beethoven’s Eight 
Symphony and Brahms’s C Minor Sym- 
phony had new enchantment as played 
on this occasion. 

Dr. Koussevitzky later sailed for 
Cherbourg and Paris on the Berengaria 
on May 5. His only engagement on the 
Continent will be in Vienna, where he 
will conduct a concert early in July. 





Ravel Concerto Is Novelty 


The program of the twenty-third 
concert by the Boston Symphony under 
Dr. Koussevitzky, on April 22, included 
the first American hearing of Martel- 
li’s Concerto for orchestra; the local 
premiere of Ravel’s new Concerto for 
piano and orchestra, with Jesus Maria 
Sanroma as soloist, and Bruckner’s 
Symphony No. 8, in C Minor. 

The Ravel Concerto was originally 
intended for the jubilee of the Boston 
Symphony last season, but the com- 
poser, though he had worked on it for 
two years, was not then satisfied with 
the work. It had its premiere in Paris 
last January in a Ravel Festival, con- 
ducted by the composer. The American 
premiere took place on the same day in 
Boston and in Philadelphia. The local 
performance was a brilliant one, with 
Mr. Sanroma doing full justice to the 
intricate solo part of the effective work, 
which shows an influence of jazz-in its 
final movement. The Martelli orches- 
tral concerto is in four movements, an 
uncompromising example of modern 
composition. The Bruckner Symphony, 
with its moving Adagio, had a stirring 
performance. 

The final Monday night concert by 
the Symphony, on April 25, included 
the first performance of Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill’s Concertino, with Mr. 
Sanroma again as soloist. The work, 
in three movements, utilizes attractive 
thematic material, and has a brilliantly 
written solo part. It is discreetly 
modern in its harmonies. The per- 
formance was warmly received. The 
same program included Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise” Symphony and Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth. 

A large audience expressed its pleas- 
ure in the Apollo Club’s fourth concert 
in Jordan Hall on the evening of April 
26, conducted by Thompson Stone. 
Ralph Tailby, baritone, Francis M. 
Andrews, Jr., tenor, and Ernest F. 
Speth, tenor, were the assisting soloists. 
The program, composed of numbers 
requested by associate members and 
friends, included excerpts from “Parsi- 
fal” and Handel’s “Samson.” 

The annual meeting and concert of 
the Cecilia Society was held in the 
Twentieth Century Club on the evening 
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Henri Deering, Pianist, Who Recently 
Concluded a Tour of the Far West 





of April 21. The interesting program 
included “Exultate Deo” by Mabel W. 
Daniels, “Song of Faith” by John Al- 
den Carpenter and “The Rio Grande” 
by Lambert, sung by the chorus, ably 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. The guest 
artists were Jesus Maria Sanroma, pi- 
anist; Elford Caughey, harp; Marie 
Murray, contralto, and Raymond Sim- 
monds, tenor. Ernest W. Harrison was 
the accompanist. Archibald J. Jack- 
son was re-elected president of the so- 
ciety for the ensuing year. 

A concert of chamber music, under 
the direction of Joseph Malkin, was 
given in George W. Brown Hall of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
on the evening of April 27. The pro- 
gram included Frederick S. Converse’s 
Quartet in A Minor, and his new Trio 
(still in manuscript) for piano, violin 
and ‘cello, a work of musicianly struc- 
ture. The performers were Anita Mal- 
kin, violin; Renato Pacini, violin; New- 
man Goldschmidt, viola; Mr. Malkin, 
‘cello and Mr. Sanroma, piano. 

Naomi Trombley, violinist, and Irene 
Cameron Zung, pianist, gave a sonata 
recital in the same hall on the evening 
of April 28. Sonatas by Ireland, De- 
lius and Franck were capably given. 

Howard Harrington, tenor, gave his 
postponed recital on the evening of 
May 3 in Jordan Hall, singing a wide 
variety of songs pleasingly. 

W. J. PARKER 


Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, who 
is now making a tour of the Far East, 
including fifteen concerts in Japan 
alone, will return for another Ameri- 
ean tour next January, after a year’s 
absence. 


Henri Deering Heard 
in Many Engagements 
on the Pacific Coast 





An extensive series of engagements 
in California has been fulfilled by 
Henri Deering, pianist, since his de- 
parture for the West on March 1. Mr. 
Deering was heard on March 17 as 
soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony; on March 27 as soloist with 
the Neah-Kah-Nie String Quartet in 
Berkeley, and on April 9, with the 
same organization in San Francisco. 
He appeared on March 29 as soloist 
with the Abas String Quartet in the 
same city, and on April 17 and May 1 
in radio engagements with this quar- 
tet, playing the Ravel Trio and the 
Brahms Quintet, respectively. On April 
3 and 27 he played in joint recitals 
with Kathleen Parlow, and on April 19 
and 22 appeared with Alice Gentle in 
the Oppenheimer Series in Oakland and 
San Francisco. In addition to giving 
two recitals on April 11 and 13 at Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea and the Dominican Col- 
lege at San Rafael, Mr. Deering was 
heard as soloist with the Parlow String 
Quartet at a concert at Mills College 
on May 4. 

After a short rest in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the pianist was scheduled to 
return to the East. 


Teachers College Choir Wins Applause 
in Kalamazoo Concert 


KALAMAZOO, May 20.—The Western 
State Teachers College Choir, Harper 
C. Maybee, conductor, gave its annual 
home concert in the Civic Auditorium 
on the evening of May 11. The usual 
high standard of program offered by 
this organization was maintained. 
The Men’s Glee Club, under Mr. May- 
bee, and the Women’s Glee Club, con- 
ducted by Dorothea Sage Snyder, also 
appeared. Beatrice Filion, pianist, 
played Balakireff’s ‘“Islamey” and 
Elston Tuller, violinist, the Seventh 
Concerto of de Bériot. 


Julius Lenzberg Appointed Assistant 
Conductor at Roxy Theatre 


Hugo Riesenfeld, new musical direc- 
tor of the Roxy Theatre and conductor 
of the reinstalled Symphony Orchestra, 
has appointed Julius Lenzberg asso- 
ciate conductor. Mr. Lenzberg has con- 
ducted at the Palace and Hippodrome. 


Twin Daughters Born to Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Morgan 


Twin daughters, Karen and Ellen, 
were born recently to Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Morgan, of Watertown, 
Conn. Mrs. Morgan is known profes- 
sionally as Nora Fauchald, soprano. 











Booking Now—Season 1932-33 


AMERICA’S GREATEST MALE DANCER 


TED SHAWN 


PRESENTING 
OF ORIGINAL AND UNIQUE DANCE 


J. J. Vincent, Inc. 


AND COMPANY 


ENTIRELY NEW PROGRAMS 


NOVELTIES 


ExcLustvE MANAGEMENT 
11 W. 42np Sr... New York 
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Indianapolis Symphony Feature of Music Week 





Kirkpatrick 


The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Under Ferdinand Schaeffer, Conductor, Which Recently Concluded Its First Successful Season 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 20.— National 
Music Week was observed throughout 
the city. The Indianapolis Matinee 
Musicale, Elmer Andrew Steffen, con- 
ductor and the ten piano ensemble of 
the Kappa Chapter of the Mu Phi Ep- 
silon, under the direction of Bomar 
Cramer, presented a spring concert at 
the Murat Theatre on May 2. Mrs. 
Natalia Connor was the accompanist 
for the chorus. 

The ten pianists heard were Edith 
Garrison, Ramona Wilson, Myls Herr- 
mann, Harriett Payne, Mildred Allen, 
Jeannette Harris, Frances Benner, 
Frances Wishard, Sara Elizabeth Mil- 
ler and Lucille Wagner. The ensemble 
played splendidly. 

On the evening of May 5, the Indian- 
apolis Symphony gave a concert in 
the Murat Theatre. Ferdinand Schaef- 
fer, conducter, before taking up his 
baton addressed the capacity audience 
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COMMENCEMENT CONCERT 





Olga Samaroff Conducts Exercises at 
Conservatory in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The annual 
commencement and concert of the Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory of Music, Mrs. 
D. Hendrik Ezerman, president, was 
held on May 16. Witherspoon Hall 
was crowded to hear the interesting 
program. The graduates performed in 
a way which showed the results of 
expert teaching. 

The Conservatory String Orchestra, 
under Boris Koutzen, opened the pro- 
gram with works by Bach and Handel. 
Piano soloists were Mary Louise 
Evans, who played the first movement 
of Mozart’s A Major Concerto; Sylvia 
Noble, the first movement of the Bach 
1) Minor Concerto; Naomi Koplin, two 
movements of a Rachmaninoff concerto, 
and Theodore Armstrong, the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. A group of piano solos included 
Mendelssohn’s “Zwei Characterstiicke” 
by Kathryn Abel; Chopin’s Impromptu 
in F Sharp Major, Edith Ulmer; Kath- 
erine V.  Lippincott’s “Przludium” 
with the composer at the piano; and 
Beryl Rubinstein’s Sonatine, by Flo- 





with a plea that the orchestra be well 
enough supported in its series of con- 
certs to provide a May festival of 
music gratis to the public. 

A popular program of numbers 
especially enjoyed during the winter 
held the keen interest of the audience, 
which lingered long after the final num- 
ber applauding the “Tannhduser” 
March of Wagner. Other numbers 
were the “Rienzi” Overture and the 
introduction to Act III of “Meister- 
singer” by the same composer, the 
“Nut Cracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky, 
the “Fledermaus” Waltz of Johann 
Strauss, three German Dances by 
Mozart, and the “Spring Song” of 
Mendelssohn and “Traumerie” by Schu- 
mann arranged for string orchestra. 

During the intermission, Dr. Carle- 
ton McCullough praised the work of 
Mr. Schaeffer and the orchestra. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


AT QUAKER CITY SCHOOL 


rine Thanhauser Lewin. Betty Jane 
Hallstrom, harpist, was heard in 
Pierné’s “Impromptu Caprice.” 

Dr. Olga Samaroff, of the faculty, 
conducted the graduation exercises. 
Diplomas and degrees awarded were as 
follows: 


Teachers’ 
Sloan, Jr., 


diplomas, piano, Robert Hamilton 
and Edith Carolyn Ulmer; violin, 
Theodore Armstrong, 3rd; organ, W. Arnold 
Lynch; soloist’s diploma, violin, Helen Mary 
Rowley. Degrees, Bachelor of Music, Sister M. 
Agnes Anita, Sister Mary Augustine, Katherine 
Virginia Lippincott, Robert Hamilton Sloan, Jr. 
and William Paul Swettman; Master of Music, 
Bruce Cresswell Beach and Robert Aaron Gerson. 


W. R. Murpuy 


Robert Russell Bennett Composing Op- 
era to Libretto by Robert A. Simon 


Robert Russell Bennett, American 
composer, sailed for Europe on May 11 
on the New York to complete a grand 
opera on an American subject. He will 
pass the summer in Vienna. 

The libretto is by Robert A. Simon, 
music editor of The New Yorker and 
author of several books. The setting 
of the work is New York of 1826 and 
the principal character is Maria Mali- 
bran, the famous singer. 





Arthur Kraft and Clara Mallen Evans 
Married 


CHICAGO, May 20.—Arthur Kraft, con- 
cert and oratorio tenor, and president 
of the Columbia School of Music of this 
city, and Mme. Clara Mallen Evans of 
Oak Park, Ill., were married on May 2. 
After a honeymoon tour of the Great 
Lakes, the couple will spend the sum- 
mer at Mr. Kraft’s estate in Water- 
vale, Mich. 


Es 


CINCINNATI OPERA 
SEASON ASSURED 


Women’s Committee Raises 


Fund for Zoo Series 
Under Van Grove 


CINCINNATI, May 20.—Cincinnati is 
to have its annual season of summer 
opera at the Zoological Gardens after 
all, After plans for the usual season 
had been formally abandoned, a com- 
mittee of prominent women, headed by 
Mrs. J. J. Emery, raised a $20,000 
guarantee fund to pay any deficit ac- 
cruing from the operatic performances. 

Plans are being matured rapidly for 
the season, which is to open on June 
12.. Isaac Van Grove has been reen- 
gaged as director. Repertoire and per- 
sonnel have still to be announced. 

The city had pledged $50,000 to off- 
set the Zoo’s deficit for the year, but 
this was not thought to be enough to 
cover an additional shortage which 
might result from the opera. 

Included on the list of those con- 
tributing to the fund are the names 
of members of the Summer Symphony, 
who also play for the opera perform- 
ances. Each man has guaranteed $75. 
The stage hands, collectively, have 
pledged $400. Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, has 
promised $500 if it is needed. 

Members of Mrs. Emery’s committee 
included Mrs. Otto Geier, Elizabeth 
Hutton and Mrs. Blanche Greenland. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 





A Beethoven Festival was again 
held this year in Bonn, the composer’s 
birthplace, from May 1 to 5. 
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New York Concerts 





(Continued from page 19) 


taste and charm and to the evident de- 
light of his audience. Fred Kirchner 
was at the piano. J. 


Randegger’s “Via Pacis” Presented 


The first presentation of G. Aldo 
Randegger’s “Via Pacis,” designated as 
a peace music-drama, with a libretto by 
Henriette B. degger, was given in 
concert form with the composer at the 
piano, in the Town Hall on the evening 
of May 12. The performance was un- 
der the auspices of the Committee of 
Art in Service of Universal Under- 
standing, as the opening event in Peace 
Week. 

The cast included Beniamino Gigli, 
who appeared in the final episode as 
the Warrior; Mariska Aldrich as the 
New Peace; Pedro de Cordoba as a 
Voice and a Seer; Meeka Aldrich as 
the Seeker; Ashbrook Bryant as the 
Skeptic; Mildred Schneider, Harry 
Furness, Henriette B. Randegger, An- 
nette Simpson, Richard E. Parks, Lyn- 
ette Aveduke, a mixed chorus and an 
ensemble of girls in costume represent- 
ing the nations of the world. 

The work shows the conflict between 
war and peace, and the final triumph 
of the latter. The music of Mr. Rand- 
egger, which doubtless would have been 
more effective in an orchestral version, 
included some apt descriptive passages. 
The music was most effective when de- 
picting the harmonious joys of peace. 
The large audience received the work 
cordially. M. 


Mina Hager in Lieder Program 


Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, gave an 
interesting program in the Pan Hel- 
lenic Hotel on the evening of May 13, 
with Celius Dougherty at the piano. 

Miss Hager’s interpretative abilities, 
together with her excellent vocalization, 
were brought to a point of unusual ar- 
tistry in a program which included 
songs by Erich Wolff, Marx, Carpenter 
and a particularly interesting group of 
folk tunes arranged by Fickenscher. 
A well-chosen Schubert group closed 
the program. In all of these, the sing- 
er’s work was worthy of the unusual 
appreciation accorded it by her audi- 
ence, which demanded numerous en- 
cores. The Wolff “Seidenschuh’ iiber 
Leisten von Gold” was presented with 
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Mina Hager, Well Received in an Interesting 
Song Recital 


such charm that the audience demanded 
a repetition, which was gracefuly ac- 
ceded to. D. 


Solomon Pimsleur, Composer-Pianist 


Solomon Pimsleur, composer-pianist, 
gave a recital of his compositions in 
Roerich Hall on the evening of May 13. 
He was assisted by Effim Rosanoff, ’cel- 
list, and George Grosman, violinist. 

The program included “Mournful 
Prelude and Melodious Fugue” for pi- 
ano; “Reticent Sonata” for ’cello and 
piano, and “Impetuous Sonata” for vio- 
lin and piano. Mr. Pimsleur’s work, 
which is of a highly individual charac- 
ter, was much appreciated by his au- 
dience. 

Neve-Polk-Russell 


Rita Neve, pianist, and Rudolph Polk, 
violinist, were heard in recital in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of May 18, with Dr. Alexander 
Russell at the piano. 

Miss Neve played a Grand Sonata 
Russe of Borowski, a group by Scott, 
Holbrooke and Longas, and one of Cho- 
pin numbers. Mr. Polk played a Bach 
group and arrangements by Kreisler of 
works .by Wieniawski and Pugnani. 
Both Miss Neve and Mr. Polk were re- 
ceived with much applause by an in- 
terested audience. D. 





Other Concerts 











Lieder — Opera 


For Terms Address 
Frau Professor Klatte, 
Nettelbeckstrasse 24, 
Berlin, Germany 








Clara Klatte von Senfft 


Distinguished Teacher of Singing 
Pre-eminent Exponent of the German Lied 


SUMMER COURSE, BERLIN, GERMANY 


Staff of Experienced Assistants 


Information can also be obtained through 


— Voice Building 


Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson 
11 West 81st Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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BEATRICE KLUENTER, organist, and 
EVELYN Ray, contralto. Joint recital, 
Barbizon, May 8. 

BLANCHE JOACHIM and orchestral en- 
semble, Barbizon-Plaza, May 14. Pro- 
gram of classic ensemble works with 
modern ones by Cui and Holmés. 


BALTIMORE GREETS 
MUSIC WEEK EVENTS 


Gounod Choral Work Sung 
by Massed Choirs—Club 
Artists Assist 


BALTIMORE, May 20.—The local cele- 
bration of National Music Week this 
year surpassed former ones. The open- 
ing program consisted of an organ re- 
cital by Virgil Fox and a performance 
of Gounod’s “Mors et Vita” by the 
massed church choirs of the city under 
Frederick Erickson, with John H. El- 
terman as accompanist and a _ solo 
quartet consisting of Elizabeth Stid- 
man, Martha Bishop, Robert Stidman 
and Edward Jendrek. 

Members of the Baltimore Music 
Club presented the program on Wednes- 
day evening. Nils Falkman, tenor, 
with Frank Bibb at the piano; Vivienne 
Cordero Friz, Katherine Whitelock, 
Cecelia Brace, violinists, with Audrey 
Cordero Plitt, accompanist; Elsa Bak- 
lor, soprano, with Virginia Castelle, 
accompanist; Selma Tiefenbrunn and 
Cora Kemper, ensemble pianists, and 
the Baltimore Music Club Chorus, with 
Otto Finger, baritone, and Elizabeth 
R. Davis, accompanist, contributed to 
the program. A feature of the evening 
was a manuscript song, “Sublimation,” 
written by Abram Moses as a tribute to 
the late Maude Albert Snellenberg and 
sung by Elsa Baklor. The chorus pre- 
sented Deems Taylor’s “The Highway- 
man.” Franz Bornschein conducted. 

On Thursday evening the Treble Clef 
Club, Herbert J. Austin, director, and 
Elsa Melamet Schmidt, accompanist, 
gave representation to the works of 
William Lester, Mr. Bornschein, David 
Stanley Smith, James P. Dunn and 
Harry Alexander Matthews in the 
American composers’ group. The Jun- 
ger Mannerchor, John Eltermann, con- 
ductor, sang familiar German compo- 
sitions. The Peabody Choir Class, 
under Agnes Zimmisch, sang the Easter 
Chorus from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with Agnes Flynn as soloist. A flute 
and string ensemble, Victor Just, Mor- 
ris Dubin, Carl Holzapfel and Charles 
Cohen, also contributed to the program. 

On Friday evening the program was 
presented by the High Schools Orches- 
tra, under John Itzel, and the Western 
High School Glee Club, under Lucille 
Tingle Masson, with Miriam Betz, ac- 
companist; Mrs. Edward L. Penniman, 
organist; Iola Hollinger, soprano, and 
Rhoda Shoben, violinist, participating. 








Civic Opera Gives “Pinafore” 


The Baltimore Civic Opera Company 
gave a performance of “Pinafore” on 
May 5 at Lehman Hall. Eugene Mar- 
tinet conducted with authority. Charles 
Woolen, Fred Pilgrim, Clifford Wil- 
liamson, Ada Newell and William Hoff- 
man gave creditable interpretations of 
leading roles. Under Alexander Ko- 
shetz, the Ukrainian Chorus presented 
a program of national music at the Al- 
cazar on May 3. Vilma Kaplan, pianist, 
gave a recital at Cadoa Hall on May 2, 
playing with brilliance and individu- 
ality. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Women’s 


Music Club, Virginia C. Blackhead, 
conductor, with Sylvia Meyer, harpist; 
Celia Brace, Vivienne Friz and Kath- 
erine Whitelock, violinists; Mabel 
Thomas and Agnes Zimmisch, accom- 
panists, appeared at the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium on May 3. The 
program included works by Chadwick, 
Taylor, Cadman, Speaks and Dett; 
“The Isle of Sleep,” a composition 
written for the club by Franz Born- 
schein, and the initial local hearing of 
Francis McCollin’s “Spring in 
Heaven.” 

The thirteenth manuscript evening 
was recently given by the Peabody Con- 
servatory Alumni Association in the 
North Hall of the Peabody Institute. 
Wilmer Bartholomew played his Sonata. 
Martha Bishop, contralto, sang Elmer 
Burgess’s “Lotus Pond” and “Spring,” 
with the composer assisting. Irene 
Simon presented her Etude and In- 
termezzo for piano. Amos Allen played 
Lillian Ballard’s “Ariel” for piano. 
Abram Moses, violinist, played his “La 
Mer” and “La Fenétre,” with Clara 
Asherfeld as accompanist. Sarah 
Stulman, pianist, gave Irene Simon’s 


Sonata. Elsie Craft Hurley, soprano, 
accompanist, 


with Virginia Castelle, 
sang Ethel Abbott’s “Jack Frost” and 
“For You,” and Mr. Burgess’s “Co- 
quetry.” A string quartet by Doris 
Wright was played by the composer, 
Sarah Feldman, Edith Rogers and 
Ruta Baker. F. C. B. 





Galli-Curci to Tour Australia and New 
Zealand 


Amelita Galli-Curci, having com- 
pleted a tour of South Africa, in the 
course of which she sang to capacity 
houses five times in Johannesburg 
alone, recently sailed on the Ascanius 
for a four months’ tour of Australia 
and New Zealand. Mme. Galli-Curci 
gave her final concert in Johannesburg 
before an audience that crowded the 
City Hall to the doors. The noted so- 
prano roused the house to great heights 
of enthusiasm, and was recalled again 
and again, giving eleven encores. 





“I consider Maude Douglas Tweedy 

the finest exponent of correct tone 

production I know.” 

(Signed) Dr. Frank E. Miller 
Pounder of Vocal Art Science 
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PITTSBURGH MEN 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Dan Beddoe Soloist with 
Symphony—Stock 
Forces Appear 


PITTSBURGH, May 20—The late 
musical season has brought an abun- 
dance of fine concerts to this city. 
Among the most notable was the final 
concert of the season by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, given under the baton of 
Antonio Modarelli in Syria Mosque. 
The excellently played program in- 
cluded Weber’s “Abu Hassan” Over- 
ture and Berlioz’s Overture, “Ben- 
venuto Cellini”; the Franck symphony 
and “A Night on Bald Mountain” by 
Moussorgsky. The veteran tenor, Dan 
Beddoe, who began his musical career 
here, was the soloist, singing arias from 
“Freischiitz” and “Gioconda” and add- 
ing encores. 

Frederick Stock brought the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra to Syria Mosque 
for a recent concert under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Associ- 
ation. Excerpts from “Parsifal,” Doh- 
nanyi’s Suite for orchestra and Rach- 
maninoff’s E Minor Symphony were 
presented. The Mendelssohn Choir, 
under Ernest Lunt, presented Handel’s 
“Israel in Egypt” in Carnegie Music 
Hall. Soloists were Irene Garrison 
Cramblet, Isabel Collin, Sarah Logan, 
Ralph Gibalofsky, Edward Williams, 
George MacDonald and Earl! Mitchell. 

Addison Jones, pianist, made his first 
Pittsburgh appearance at the Y. M. 
and W. H. A. on April 17 and created 
a fine impression. The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club on April 12 gave a choral 
program in Memorial Hall, the soloist 
being Dallmeyer Russell, pianist. On 
April 26 a program was given in the 
same hall by the string ensemble of 
the club. 

Under the direction of Lee Hess 
Barnes, the Pittsburgh Male Chorus 
was heard in Carnegie Music Hall. 
Berenice Alaire, soprano, was soloist 
T. Carl Whitmer conducted his fine 
Dramamount Singers in a program in 
the Hotel Schenley on April 19, the com- 
posers represented being Palestrina, 
Monteverdi, Baird, Byrd and Campion. 
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Honolulu Symphony Concludes Successful Season 


ONOLULU, May 1. 

—Fritz Hart, Mel- 
bourne conductor, has 
accomplished wonders 
with the Honolulu Sym- 
phony. Its last per- 
formance for the sea- 
son indicated the char- 
acter of his leadership 
of the orchestra. There 
was a remarkable im- 
provement in its flexi- 
bility and tone. The 
final program included 
Mozart’s “Haffner” 
Symphony, an interest- 
ing Fantasy for string 
orchestra by Dora 
Sutherland of Austra- 
lia, and numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Tehaikovsky and 
Weber. 

The Apollo Trio pre- 
sented the Haydn G 
Major and Brahms C 
Major trios in their 
closing recital at the Academy of Arts. 
The trio was recalled again and again 
by the enthusiastic audience which 
filled the Academy Music Patio. The 
trio is composed of Michael Sosnowski, 
violin, Willard Warch, ’cello, and Verne 
Waldo Thompson, piano. 

Honolulu artists gave a testimonial 
concert in Dillingham Hall recently for 


Fritz Hart, 


lulu Symphony. 





Melbourne Conductor, Who Has 
Conducted a Series of Concerts with the Hono- 
At Right, the Apollo Trio 





Couezl Honolulu 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, noted operatic 
soprano, who has been resident here 
for a number of years. The first move- 
ment of Cadman’s Trio in D Major was 
played by the Apollo Trio. Choral num- 
bers were sung by the Morning Music 
Club Ensemble under Margaret Clarke, 
and the Honolulu Gleemen, led by Dr. 
George Andrews. A number of solo- 





Mr. Whitmer’s Choral Triptych “Eter- 
nity,” his “When God Laughed” and 
“Love” were also heard, as was Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio.” 


Recitalists Applauded 


Brilliant late season programs have 
included those of Rosa Ponselle, Vi- 
cente Escudero, and the “Blue Bird” 
Revue, all presented in the May Beegle 
Series. Misch Levitzki played superb- 
ly under the auspices of the Art So- 
ciety, and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, 
gave his second recital at the Y. M. and 
W. H. A. The Chamber Music Society 
vresented the Yost Quartet in its final 
program. Ensembles heard were th- 
String Symphonic Ensemble, ander 
Oscar Del Bianco, with Sara Quisen. 
berry, soprano, as soloist, and the 
Madrigal Singers, under Mrs. James 
Stephen Martin, assisted by Arthur 
Anderson, Metropolitan bass. Recent 
programs were given by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, William H. Oetting and 
Florence H. Kinley, Charles Pallos, 
Mark Mayer, and others. 

The Hotel Schenley Friday musicals 
have occurred each week, under the di- 
rection of Hulda Lefridge. On April 1 
Osear Davis and Robert Topping ap- 
peared; on April 8 Gwen Treasure and 
Katherine Hessler; on April 15 Mar- 
garet Stoner Klinelhofer and Cass 
Ward Whitney; on April 22 Mary Red- 
mond and Samuel Di Primio. Betty 
Lou Russell, pianist, and Doyle H. 
Bugher, bass, were heard in recital on 
April 20 in Carnegie Music Hall. They 
appeared as soloists with the P. M. I. 
Orchestra. Norman Frauenheim pre- 
sented Richard Murphy in a piano re- 
cital in the Hotel Schenley on April 17. 
Elsa Gundling-Duga and Hazel Peck 
Speer were heard in recital on April 
5. The Clef Choir of negro voices, led 
by Joseph Rodgers Walker, appeared 
in Carnegie Lecture Hall on April 26. 

W. E. BENSWANGER 





ists also appeared. Mme. Jomelli left 
a host of friends in Honolulu as she 
sailed for the mainland. They covered 
her with flowers as tokens of farewell. 

Rudolph Friml is at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, having just returned 
from the Orient, where he procured 
additional material for his “Around the 
World” symphony. 

T. MARKHAM TALMAGE 





CHORAL ALLIANCE PLANS 
COUNTRYWIDE FESTIVAL 





Score of Cities to Participate in 
Thanksgiving Day Program, 


Linked by Radio 


Plans for the Thanksgiving Day fes- 
tivals in twenty or more cities, which 
will inaugurate the activities of the 
American Choral! and Festival Alliance, 
were discussed at a tea and symposium 
at the Essex House, New York, on the 
afternoon of May 15, with Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, president of the organi- 
zation, in charge. More than fifty in- 
terested people were present. 

A great festival in Madison Square 
Garden will be the central event of this 
celebration, which is to be linked with 
the Washington Bicentennial obser- 


vances. Not only are many citics in 
this country expected to participate, but 
Berlin and London choirs are to broad- 
cast for the New York and other fes- 
tivals. Both the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System will cooperate in national 
and international hookups. 


Other Speakers Heard 


In addition to Mrs. Fisher, others 
who participated in the _ discussion 
were: George Fergusson, president of 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing; Walter H. Butterfield of 
Providence; Reinald Werrenrath; Wil- 
fried Klamroth, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Academy; Paul Kempf, of the 
Musician; Horace Johnson, of the 
Musical Courier; Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, Marion Bauer and Harriet Steel 
Pickernell. 
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Instrumental Works Predominate in New Lists 


R. O. Morris’s Violin Concerto a 
Competent Work 


The Concerto in G Minor for violin 
and orchestra of R. O. Morris (London: 
Oxford University Press) is a work in 
three movements, each of a reserved 
and classical style. Although somewhat 
unviolinistic, it is most competently and 
effectively written, partaking somewhat 
of the character of an old-fashioned 
concerto grosso. 

The score, reduced here for piano, is 
originally for string orchestra. Vir- 
tuosos, seeking an outlet for their pyro- 
technical abilities, will be disappointed 
in this work; so will searchers for qual- 
ities of striking originality. It is an 
unpretentious composition, built up of 
old cliches and idioms. 


Jolivet Writes Light Piano Pieces 


A group of light atonal piano pieces 
by A. Jolivet, entitled collectively “Trois 
Temps, No. 1” (Paris: Editions Mau- 
rice Senart), is of a type that is becom- 
ing faintly boresome. The three pieces 
of the group, called respectively “In- 
vention,” “Air” and “Rondeau,” are all 
written in a style of which Poulenc 
long ago exhausted the resources, a 
style in which seventeenth century 
rhythmic formulas are wedded to twen- 
tieth century atonality. For one who 
likes his music chronologically pure, 
this sort of buffoonery is, perhaps, 
amusing. It is certainly not highly im- 
portant. 


Earliest. English Sonatas and Suites by 
Young in Scholarly New Edition 


Published in 1653 in quaint archaic 
diamond-shaped notes, on the printing 
press of Michael Wagner, in Innsbruck, 
and dedicated to “His Most Serene 
Highness Ferdinando Carlo, Archduke 
of Austria,” the sonatas and suites of 
William Young, Englishman, first made 
their appearance. Written for violins, 
viola da gamba, and basso continuo in 
various combinations, they are the ear- 
liest known printed sonatas from an 
English pen, having been conceived 
more than a generation before the work 
of Purcell. 

A very scholarly edition of these 
works, provided with explanatory 
notes, and with the original figured 
basses written out for the piano by W. 
Gillies Whittaker, has just been issued 
(London: Oxford University Press). 
The series includes eleven sonatas and 
four suites, each published separately 
in score and parts. 

The works have a freshness of style 
that is striking, and form a very wel- 
come addition to the available music of 
this period, the richness of which, in 
musical matters, is only dimly appre- 
ciated by an age jaded with symphonic 
sonority. 


Rachmaninoff’s Variations on Corelli 
Theme a‘ Fine Piano Work 


The recently published “Variations 
on a Theme of Corelli” by. Rachmani- 
noff (New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) 
are, as is to be expected, both highly 
effective piano music and solid exam- 
ples of conservative composition. Of 
all living composers, Rachmaninoff 
seems to have preserved most success- 





fully his ability to write with convic- 
tion and emotional honesty in an idiom 
that is frankly romantic. 

The sixteen-bar theme of Corelli is 
handled with great freedom, and the 
successive series of variations are full 
of that gloomy intensity which is typi- 





Lafayette, Glasgow 


W. Gillies Whittaker, Who Has Made a Fine 
Edition of Early Sonatas and Suites by William 
Young 


cal of the music of their composer. 
Together they form a work that runs 
the whole gamut of pianistic posibili- 
ties, and is a fine contribution to that 
instrument’s literature. 


Laszlo Lajtha’s Third String Quartet 
Published 


The Third String Quartet, Op. 11, of 
Laszlo Lajtha (Vienna: Universal Edi- 
tion. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc.) is a sober enough 
work. It is in four movements and is 
dedicated to Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge. 
It is written in a style, however, for 
which this reviewer has little sympathy. 
This style, which is often affected now- 
adays, is the style of Handel plus 
enough in the way of irrelevant chro- 
matic alterations and “wrong notes” to 
give it a superficial air of so-called 
“modernism.” 

As burlesque, this sort of thing is oc- 
casionally, and then only occasionally, 
entertaining. How long will it take 
composers to learn that an atonal fugue 
is a contradiction in terms, and that a 
sincere modern musical art cannot be 
built by simply turning the master- 
pieces of yesterday upside down? S. 


New Miniature Scores in the Eulenburg 
Edition 


New miniature scores from Ernst 
Eulenburg, Leipzig, added to this 
world-famous series, include Bach’s 
cantatas, No. 46 “Schauet doch und 
sehet” and No. 182 “Himmelské6nig, Sei 
Wilkommen,” both edited by Arnold 
Schering, with prefaces by this author- 
ity, printed in German and English. 











Cu hige a Poular Appeal 


DE GREY OWL by Carl Brunner 


for Baritone | 


WITH ALL OF DUBLIN LOOKIN’ ON 
By Louise Snodgrass 


in one key—suitable for all voices 
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There is also Bach’s Concerto in A 
Minor for four pianos, edited by Herr 
Schering. This work is really Vivaldi’s 
Concerto in B Minor for four violins 
and string orchestra, which Bach tran- 
scribed, and which is better known in 
its Bachian version than in its original. 








. Briefer Mention . 
Operas 
“Idomeneo.” By Mozart. New Edi- 


tion by Richard Strauss and Lothar 
Wallerstein. “Die Italienerin in Al- 
geria.” By Rossini. New Edition with 
German text by Hugo Réhr. “Friede- 
mann Bach.” Opera in Three Acts. By 
Paul Graener. Libretto by Rudolph 
Lothar. (Berlin: Ed. Bote & G. Bock. 
New York: Associated Music Publish- 
ers, Inc.). The reviewer finds much in 
the Strauss-Wallerstein edition to ad- 
mire, including the numbers which 
Strauss has written. But the libretto 
leaves much to be desired as to clarity. 
The version of Rossini by Herr Réhr 
is capital. It has already begun to re- 
habilitate this forgotten work in Ger- 
man opera houses. 

As for the Graener opera, it contains 
much excellent writing, the plot is an 
attractive one, and the structure of the 
piece well climaxed. It would seem, 
however, an opera with little appeal 
outside of Germany. The name and 
work of Friedemann Bach mean far too 
little elsewhere to interest audiences in 
an opera based on his life. All three 
operas are issued in handsome editions. 


Songs 


“Destiny” by Cecil Ellis (Ditson). A 
nice ballad for medium voice, text by 
Tyrone King. “Vision” by Freda 
Vaughan Cameron. (London: J. Cur- 
wen & Sons, Ltd.) Delightful little 
concert number. 

“The Knotting Song.” By Purcell. 
Edited by Dennis Arundell. An ex- 
quisite movement for high voice, edited 
in a distinguished manner. (Oxford.) 
Jugoslavian Popular Songs. Arranged 
by Ant. Dobronitch. “Instants.” By 
René Lenormand. Six songs for low 
voice to poems by Henry Spiess. 
“Espanola.” By Federico Longas. A 
brilliant song for high voice, modern 


but effective. Very Spanish. “Trois 
Poémes.” By Louis Cortese. Settings 
from G. Apollinaire’s “Alcools” for 


voice, amazingly conceived—the second, 
“Les Cloches,” poetic in intention. 
“Heures d’Eté.” By Louis Cortese. 
Just another setting of Albert Samain’s 
“Tl pleut des petals de fleurs.” (Paris: 
Editions Maurice Senart.) 


For Piano 


“Opus Clavicembalisticum,” by Kaik- 
hosru Sorabji. (London: J. Curwen & 
Sons.) A tome as monumental as its 
name, containing some fairly intricate 
pieces in various forms, by a Hindu 
composer whose novel system of com- 
position has aroused controversy in 
England. 

“IT Minuetti di Ca’ Tiepolo” is a suite 
of four exquisite minuets in old style 
by the modern Venetian composer, G. 


Francesco Malipiero. With simple 
means, he has written with great 
charm. (Bote & Bock) 

For Viola 


A well-chosen set of arrangements, 
consisting of well-known melodies by 
Grieg, César Cui, Schumann, etc., by 
Harold Ryder Harvey comprise an al- 
bum called the “Viola Player’s Reper- 
tory.” The accompaniments are com- 
petently written. (Ditson.) 


For String Quartet 


Four pieces by Edvard Grieg, “By 
the Cradle,” “Grandmother’s Minuet,” 
“Gratitude” and the “Solitary Wander- 
er,” have been attractively arranged 
for string quartet by Kristian Knutsen. 
(Ditson.) 


HARTFORD ORATORIO 
SOCIETY APPEARS 


Chamlee Among _ Soloists 
in Fine Hearing of 
Verdi Work 


HARTFORD, May 20.— The Hartford 
Oratorio Society’s capable chorus of 
240 mixed voices sang Verdi’s Requiem 
at Bushnell Memorial Hall on April 
26, under the baton of Edward F. Lau- 
bin. An orchestra composed of forty- 
eight Boston Symphony players as- 
sisted. The soloists, Rhea Massicotte, 
soprano; Stelle deMette, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Nel- 
son Eddy, baritone, amply lived up to 
expectations. 

The Civic Orchestra, composed of 
seventy-five musicians of Hartford and 
vicinity, gave a concert on May 1 in 
the same hall for the benefit of The 
Times Farm and Camp Courant, two 
child-welfare enterprises sponsored by 
local newspapers. The orchestra was 
led by Angelo Coniglione, and Mrs. 
Virginia E. McCracken, soprano, was 
soloist. Rubin Segal gave violin solos, 
with Irene Kahn as accompanist. 

The Inter-High School A Cappella 
Choir of eighty voices, organized last 
fall by Ralph L. Baldwin, gave its first 
concert recently at the Broad Street 
auditorium, singing with fine shading 
and blending of tone. Assisting artists 
were Rocco V. D’Esopo, baritone; Lor- 
raine Martineau, violinist, and the Cel- 
ladore Trio. 

The West Hartford Women’s Chorus 
gave its final concert of the season on 
May 3 at William H. Hall High School 
Auditorium. C. Walton Deckelman 
conducts the orchestra, with Albert 
Stanley Usher as accompanist. The 
soloist was Harold Berkley, head of the 
violin department of the Hartford 
School of Music. Mr. Deckelman pre- 
sented his annual program as pianist 
in the same auditorium on April 27. 

JOHN F. Kyes JR. 





Albert Stoessel Gives Second Annual 
Violin Recital in Worcester 


WorcesTER, May 20.— Following a 
custom inaugurated last season, Albert 
Stoessel, conductor of the Worcester 
Music Festival, gave a violin recital 
for the members and supporters of 
that organization recently in Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Mr. Stoessel opened with two sonatas 
Tartini’s in G Minor, and that of 
César Franck, displaying beauty of 
tone and breadth of execution. The 
remainder of his program was devoted 
to shorter numbers, including several 
of his own compositions. 

Among these were his “Humoresque,’’ 
“Minuet on a Theme by Tchaikovsky,” 
and “American Dance No. 1.” The 
program closed with Paganini’s “Cam- 
panella.”. Mr. Stoessel was accom- 
panied in very charming and capable 
fashion by his sister, Edna Stoessel- 
Saltmarsh. Several encores were given 

a Is Mice GT 


Detroit Philharmonic Concert An- 
nounced for Next Season 


Detroit, May 20.—The Philharmonic 
Concerts, Inc., with the veteran James 
E. Devoe at the helm as usual, has 
announced an attractive list of artists 
for its 1932-33 course. Of particular 
interest will be the local debut of Lily 
Pons. Others to be heard are Yehud 
Menuhin, Lucrezia Bori, Lawrence Tit 
bett, Tito Schipa, Vladimir Horowitz 
and the Don Cosack Russian Male Cho- 
rus. H. W. 
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May Day Program Among 
Spring Events of 
Interest 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—The Western 
Concert Artists’ League, in the eighth 
of its series of concerts in the Biltmore 
Music Room, presented Ruth Howell, 
soprano, and Ray Crittenden, baritone, 
assisted by Marguerite Bitter, pianist 
and accompanist. Raymond McFeeters 
had the cooperation o* Margaret Hollo- 
way Thomas in a brilliant program of 
two-piano music given before the Pasa- 
dena Fine Arts Club. Myra Sokols- 
kaya, singer of folk-songs, was heard 
in an unusual program in the Biltmore 
Music Room, assisted by Serge Malav- 
sky, who arranged some of the num- 
bers. 

A May Day program was given in 
Hollywood Bowl, under the auspices of 
the Business and Professional Division 
of the Associated Women’s Committee 
for Relief of Unemployed. The pro- 
gram was arranged by L. E. Behymer, 
who presented Bascha Malinoff, so- 
prano; Erik Bye, baritone; the Caldron 
Singers of Pasadena; the Symphonia 
Preceptorum; the Ernest’ Belcher 
Dancers and the Shrine Band. 


Mason Composit*ons Heard 


The Society for the Advancement of 
American Music, Louis Woodson Cur- 
tis, president, presented a program of 
compositions by Daniel Gregory Mason 
in Cumnock Auditorium. George Stew- 
art McManus, pianist, dean of music 
at the University of California, George 
Sheller, baritone, and Will A. Pryor, 
violinist, were the artists heard. Among 
the compositions listed were the Son- 
ata for piano and violin, Op. 14, and 
the Ballade for piano, Op. 16. 

A benefit program in honor of 
Charles Maura Pyke, for more than 
forty years prominent in the musical 
life of the Southwest, drew a sizable 
audience to Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Addresses were made by L. E. Behy- 
mer, Dr. Frederick Warde, Joseph 
Scott, R. D. McLean and John Mc- 
Groarty. A band, conducted by John 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS RESIDENT ARTISTS 


Cronshaw, played music of the ‘nine- 
ties. Among the artists heard were 
Gordon Weatherill, Alexia Bassian, 
Lucille Gibbs, Clemence Gifford, Fred 
Scott, Sara Carson Trimble, Thaddeus 
Harvey, Thomas Clark, Alfonso Ped- 
roza and Luther Hoobyar. 

E. Robert Schmitz presented his pu- 
pil, James Sykes, pianist, in Sever- 
ance Hall. Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, the Sonata in A Minor by 
Mozart, “Kreisleriana” by Schumann, 
and works by Debussy and Hindemith 
were played in a sincere and artistic 
manner. 

The Woman’s Symphony, under Ar- 
thur Alexander, gave its last program 
recently, playing works by Gluck, Bizet, 
Bolzoni and Herbert with fine spirit and 
good tone. Lester Donahue, pianist, 
was soloist in Liszt’s Concerto in E 
Flat. Both he and Mr. Alexander were 
roundly applauded. 

The Los Angeles Symphony Club, or- 
ganized and conducted by Ilya Bron- 
son, played creditably in a recent pro- 
gram of works by Goldmark, Rossini 
and Sibelius. There were two soloists, 
Lester Spencer, violinist, playing Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto, and Sylvelin Jar- 
vis, soprano, singing arias from “Lucia” 
and “Mignon.” 


New Orchestra Announced 


The formation of a new orchestra 
has been announced by Heinrich Ham- 
mer, who will utilize the services of 
sixty unemployed musicians for a series 
of benefit concerts on Sunday after- 
noons in Griffith Park during the sum- 
mer. 

A dance program was given by Edna 
von Breymann in the Wilshire-Ebell 
Theatre, under the sponsorship of L. E. 


Behymer and Beatrice de Troost. Nor- 
man Wright, pianist, assisted. Irene 


Dalton Horowitz was the accompanist. 
HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 





Columbia School's Four-Year Course 
Not Offered in Two Summers 


Through an inadvertence, it was 
stated in an article about the Colum- 
bia School of Music of Chicago, in the 
April 25th issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
that a regular four-year course could 
be completed in two years of summer 
study. In the recently issued circu- 
lar of the Columbia Summer School, 
the qualifications of candidates for this 
work are clearly stated, pointing out 
that prerequisites are necessary and 
that it is not intended that a student 
complete a four-year course in two 
summers. 

In the faculty listing for the sum- 
mer session the names of George 
Nelson Holt, Dudley Buck, Frederick 
Frederickson and Dudley Powers were 
incorrectly included. These artists will 
not teach at the summer session. 


Elizabeth A. Valdes Gives Recitals 


Among recent appearances of Eliza- 
beth A. Valdes, soprano, was a recital 
in Burlington, Vt. Miss Valdes was 
also cordially received in a costume re- 
cital at the Hotel St. George in Brook- 
lyn. 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 


Margaret Halstead Wins , 
Success as Venus in 
Cologne “Tannhauser” 





Mishkin 


Margaret Halstead, the Young American Artist, 
Has Appeared in Important Réles This Season 
at the Cologne Opera 


Margaret Halstead, American mezzo- 
soprano, recently sang the role of 
Venus in “Tannhauser” in Cologne with 
much success. Miss Halstead, who comes 
from Pittsfield, Mass., received her 
vocal training under Mme. Mareella 
Sembrich. 

She made her debut in New York in 
1930, and since that time has continued 


her musical career abroad, appearing 
as Suzuki in “Madame Butterfly” and 
Giulietta in “Tales of Hoffman” and 


in Wagnerian roles, at the Cologne 


Opera this season. 


Miss Halstead is a granddaughter 
of the well-known journalist, Murat 
Halstead, and the daughter of Albert 


Halstead, the American Consul-General 
in London. 


Three Artists Heard in 4 Kempis Musi- 
cale in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., May 20.— The ar- 
tists heard in the 4 Kempis Musicale 
held in the Robert Treat Hotel here on 
May 10 were Martha Attwood, soprano, 
Theodore Webb, baritone, and Kathleen 
Stewart, pianist and accompanist. Miss 
Attwood and Mr. Webb gave a duet 


OPERA GUILD IN 
ST, LOUIS BOW 


Rethberg Heard in Civic 
Series—Orchestra 
Gives Concert 


St. Louis, May 20.—The St. Louis 
Opera Guild, a newly established or- 
ganization, under the direction of Ber- 
nard Ferguson, presented Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Wednes- 
day Club on April 5. The cast was 
made up entirely of St. Louis singers 
and gave a most commendable per- 
formance. The principal singers were 
Mrs. Hector Pasmezoglu as Santuzza, 
Gilbert Borrensen as Turiddu, and T. 
Neilson Climie as Alfio. The audience 
was enthusiastic. Mr. Ferguson plans 
to make this an annual event. 


The concluding concert of the Prin- 
cipia Course, given in Howard Hall on 
the evening of April 15, presented Rich- 
ard Bonelli, baritone, and Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, ‘cellist. Both were warmly 
received and added several encores. 
Richard Wilens was at the piano for 
Mr. Bonelli and Nino Herschel for Mr. 
Piatigorsky. 

The Civic Music League closed its 
most successful season on April 19 at 
the Odeon with a brilliant recital by 
Elisabeth Rethberg. The exquisite 
beauty of her voice and her consum- 
mate art captivated a large audience. 
The able accompanist was Kurt Ruhr- 
seitz. 

The Philharmonic Society gave a 
concert at Moolah Tempie on the eve- 
ning of April 22 before a large audi- 
ence. The orchestra, under Alfred M. 
Hicks, gave a good reading of three 
movements from the Brahms E Minor 
Symphony, works of Saint-Saéns and 
Oswald Thumsen. Leonard Zottarelle, 
pianist, was soloist, in the Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasy. 

Edward .Eigenschenk, organist, was 
heard in recital at» Christ Church 
Cathedral under the auspices of the 
Missouri Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

Corinne Frederick, pianist, and John 
Halk, violinist, presented a Sonata eve- 
ning recently at the St. Louis Women’s 
Club. The coordinated expression of 
these two young artists was delight- 
fully manifested in works by Mozart, 





from “Thais” and several solo groups Beethoven and Grieg. 

with much success. The soprano sang Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” received a 

works by Fauré, Grovlez, Thomas, fine presentation recently at St. Mi- 

Kramer, Farley and other composers, chael’s Church under the baton of Paul 

and the baritone arias by Peri and _ Friess. A string quartet and woodwind 

Massenet, and several songs. Miss ensemble from the Symphony assisted 

Stewart also played three solo num-_ in the work. 
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Scenes from MacDowell’s Life Portrayed in Play~ OMAHA SYMPHONY 





Central Studio 


Members of the MacDowell Club of Roselle, 


— Boyhood and Youth of Ed- 
ward MacDowell,” a playlet by 
Ethel Glenn Hier, had a successful pro- 
duction by the Junior MacDowell Club 
of Roselle Park and Roselle, N. J., on 
April 24, during the convention of the 
New Jersey Federation of Music Clubs 
at Atlantic City. The presentation was 
directed by Sarah Mulford. 

As may be seen from the photograph 
above, the young people took the parts 
of MacDowell and his circle of friends. 
They are, from left to right: first row, 
seated, Nancy Gordon as Coleen 
O’Flaherty; Fred Wright as Raff; 
Mary Dee Wickenden as Marian Nevins 


N. J., Who Entertained the New Jersey Federation of Music Clubs Meeting with a Playlet on 


MacDowell’s Life Written by Ethel Glenn Hier 


(Mrs. Edward MacDowell); David 
Ward as MacDowell at nine; Donald 
Agger as MacDowell at twenty; and 
Mary Low as Mrs. Fithian. 

In the back row are: Eunice Dickson 
as Senor Juan Buitrago; Olney Smith 
as Walter MacDowell at twelve; Eliza- 
beth Low as Fraulein Aus der Ohe; 
Gertrude Sprague as Mother Mac- 
Dowell; Grace Livingston as Father 
MacDowell; Edith Du Bois as M. Le 
Graz; Ruth Pleanor Ward as Mme. 
Carrefo; and Barbara Mann as 
D’ Albert. 

During the same day, the piano con- 
test among  twelve-and-thirteen-year- 
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old students was won by Louise Mac- 
Dowell, a pupil of Miss Hier’s, the 
second to win this honor. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
ALUMNI GIVE CONCERT 





Twenty-first Year Marked by Program 
and Reception—New Compo- 
sitions Heard 


The Alumni Association of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music gave its annual concert 
and reception in the recital hall on the 
evening of May 4. 

The program began with Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5. The 
soloists were Arthur Lora, flute; Wil- 
liam Kroll, violin, and Katherine Bacon, 
piano. Samuel Gardner conducted. 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, was then 
heard in a group of numbers by Chopin, 
Prokofieff and Paganini-Liszt. 

Maria Winetzkaja sang a group of 
Russian folk-songs arranged by Alex- 
ander Ghedicke, with trio accompani- 
ment played by Mr. Kroll, Mary Hill, 
‘cello, and Jacqueline de Moor, piano. 

A feature of the program was the 
first performance of an attractive group 
of three pieces, “Music for the Dance,” 
for three pianos and percussion, by 
Nathan Novick, ofthe class of 1917. 
These were played by Victor Aller, 
Yasha Silberman and Joseph Wohlman, 
piano, Morris Goldenberg, percussion. 

The association was organized in 1911 
and now has about 600 members. George 
A. Wedge, a member of the Institute 
faculty and dean of the Juilliard Sum- 
mer School, is its president. 


Paul Shirley, Viela d°’Amore Player, 
to Be Managed by Yankee Network 


Paul Shirley, viola d’amore player of 
Boston, has gone under the exclusive 
management of the Artists Bureau of 
the Yankee Network, according to an 
announcement by Roy Harlow, man- 
ager of the bureau. 


SEASON CONCLUDED 


Littau Given Ovations in 
Concert Including 
Novelties 


OMAHA, May 20.—The closing sub- 
scription concert by the Omaha Sym- 
phony, Joseph Littau, conductor, was 
given on the evening of May 3 in the 
Joslyn Memorial. The “Egmont” Over- 
ture of Beethoven was played in com- 
memoration of the Goethe centenary 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony re- 
ceived a spontaneous reading. The 
“Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan” by 
Charles T. Griffes brought forth rounds 
of applause, Grainger’s “Spoon River’’ 
proved a joyous number. The latter 
two works had first performances in 
Omaha, with Martin Bush and Jean 
Duffield, respectively, as assisting pian- 
ists. The “L’Arlésienne” Suite No. 2 
by Bizet was the closing number. 

The audience applauded with enthusi- 
asm throughout the program, and at its 
close Mr. Littau was repeatedly brought 
back. The players were demonstrative 
in expressing its appreciation of the 
conductor. The orchestra has reached a 
high degree of excellence under Mr. 
Littau’s leadership and he has included 
American works on every program. 

Praise is due to Alice Dunn and Au- 





gust M. Borglum for their program | 


notes. 
Piano Ensemble in Concert 


An outstanding Music Week event 
was the free concert given in the City 
Auditorium on the evening of May 5 
under the auspices of the Omaha Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, Frank Mach, 
president. A feature was a piano en- 
semble of twenty players on ten instru- 
ments under the direction of Mr. Lit- 
tau, which received tumultuous ap- 
plause. Mrs. Carol Marhoff Pitts pre- 
sented the A Cappella Choir of Central 
High School in several well-sung works, 
dancers from the Cora Quick School 
appeared and Ernest Nordin, Jr., led 
his Concert Band. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 
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Work Glorifying Father 
of Country Sung by 
Large Chorus 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—A feature of 
Bicentennial Music Week, held in the 
national capital from May 9 to 13, was 
the first local performance of the can- 
tata “Washington,” with text by Ed- 
ward C. Potter and music by R. Deane 
Shure, inspiredly sung by a massed 
“horus of some 300 voices, assisted by 
the United States Marine Band Orches- 
tra, Capt. Taylor Branson, conductor; 
Mark Shull of Roanoke, Va., tenor, and 
Robert Wiedefeld, of Baltimore, bari- 
tone, under the auspices of the District 
of Columbia George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission on May 11 in Con- 
stitution Hall. The performance fol- 
lowed within a few days that given at 
Fort Worth, Tex., by a chorus of 500 
voices, with an orchestra of 100 players 
—a pageant in which some 250 par- 
ticipated. 


Massed Chorus Applauded 


The massed chorus, rehearsed by 
Mrs. Gertrude Lyons, president of the 
Federation of Music Clubs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, included singers 
from the District of Columbia, and also 
the B. & O. Music Club, Baltimore, 
the Baltimore Music Club, and the 
Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia. 
The chorus sang with understanding 
and fidelity to pitch. The a cappella 
work was remarkable. There were 
many thrilling moments in the per- 
formance, especially noteworthy being 
the choral work in the episodes “The 
Flame,” “The Prayer” and “Sunset.” 
Mr. Wiedefeld’s solo, “Washington’s 
Farewell to His Officers,” was sung 
with fervor and a glorious voice. Mr. 
Shull displayed a colorful voice in the 
Prologue and the other solo bits. 

On the same program, Franz C. 
Bornschein, MUSICAL AMERICA’S cor- 
respondent in Baltimore, conducted two 
of his works, “The Tryst” and “The 
Isle of Sleep,” sung by the Baltimore 
Music Club, with Elizabeth Rowland as 
accompanist. Capt. Branson conducted 
his men in several orchestral numbers. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink was 
heard in the opening concert of the 
series sponsored by the District of 
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WASHINGTON HEARS NATIVE CANTATA 


Columbia Bicentennial Committee, in 
honor of Washington’s anniversary, on 
May 9. The Philadelphia Harmonica 
Band, led by Albert N. Hoxie, played. 

A Junior Concert was given at the 
Sears Roebuck Galleries, on May 10 in 
honor of the Governing Board of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which met here during the week. 
Charlton Meyer, six-year-old pianist, a 
pupil of Frances Gutelius, played a 
Haydn sonata. A String Quartet was 
presented by Ivalee Newell. The Junior 
Choir of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
under Esther Linkins, sang two works. 

The Paulist Choir gave a fine concert 
on the evening of May 10. 


Piano Festival Held 


The Washington Pianists’ Club cele- 
brated National Music Week with a 
series of ten recitals which ended on 
May 7, at the Columbia Heights Chris- 
tian Church. The program marked the 
tenth anniversary of the club, directed 
by Katharine MacReynolds Morrison 
and composed of representative pupils 
of Washington teachers. The pianists 
heard were Everett Stevens, Leah Ef- 
fenbach, Glenn Carow, Chester Morrill, 
Jr., Eli Berg, Katherine Wardner 
Smith, Kathryn Latimer, Katharine 
Morrison, Betty Baum, Celeste Pelton, 
Helene Finnacom, Benjamin Ratner, 
Dorothy Hobley, Edward Dawson and 
Winifred McGregor Michaelson. The 
teachers represented were Fanny Am- 
stutz Roberts, Arthur D. Mayo, B. 
Frank Gebest, LaSalle Spier, Caroline 
Bender Hodge, Alexander Sklarevski, 
Alice Burbage Hesselbach, Felian 
Garzia, Norman Frauenheim and 
Austin Conradi. 

DorROTHY DE MUTH WATSON 





Johnstown Hears Concert of Works 
by Gaul 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., May 20.—The Choir 
Ensemble Society, conducted by Edward 
A. Fuhrmann, gave a program of works 
by Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh composer, 
on April 11. The soloist was Lucy 
Moses Kress. Other recent recitals 
have been given by Mrs. William S. 
Stephens, Mrs. Juan Smith, Edward A. 
Fuhrmann, George B. Hunter, Mrs. 
Hilton R. Bowman, and Harvey Tibbott. 

W. E. B. 
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Pietro Yon Conducts off 
Mass by Elsenheimer, 
Heard at St. Patrick's 
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Society for the Regeneration of Catholic Music 


and 


Pentecost services held at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on Sunday, May 15, 
included the first performance at the 
Cathedral of Dr. Nicholas J. Elsen- 
heimer’s Mass in E Flat, in honor of 
the Virgin Mary, conducted by Pietro 
Yon, director of music, with Lester 
Sherburne playing the organ. The 
Mass was written in 1886, when Dr. 
Elsenheimer was a law student in the 
University of Heidelberg. 

Dr. Elsenheimer, a naturalized Amer- 
ican, has been a resident of New York 
for more than twenty years. He is the 
representative of America in the In- 
ternational Society for the Regenera- 
tion of Catholic Music, established 
three years ago and is the composer of 
many motets and cantatas. 


ERNEST BLOCH HE ARD 








Composer Participates in Programs of 
His Works—“Helvetia” Given Twice 


Ernest Bloch’s symphonic fresco for 
orchestra, “Helvetia,” recently had its 
first local performances on successive 
days in Geneva and in Rome. In the 
Swiss city, Ernest Ansermet conducted 
the work with the Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande in a concert given in 
the Victoria Hall on March 5. The 
work was heard at the Augusteo in 
Rome in a concert conducted by Mario 
Rossi on March 6. 

Mr. Bloch has participated in con- 
certs of his works this season in various 
Italian cities. In Milan, at the Teatro 
di Popolo on Oct. 30 last, the program 
included the “Poémes d’Autumne and 
the Psalms, sung by Ines Maria Ferra- 
ris, accompanied by the composer. The 
Quartetto Poltronieri and the pianist 
Agosti played the Quintet. Im a con- 
cert at the Convegno in the same city 
on,Dec, 23 last, the “Baal Shem” Suite 
was played by Giuseppina de Rogatis, 
accompanied by the composer, and the 
Quartet by the Quartetto Napoletano. 
Mr. Bloch gave several of his piano 
works, “Enfantines,” “In the Night” 
and “Poems of the Sea.” 

In Naples a brilliant audience, includ- 
ing the Princess of Piedmont, attended 
a concert of his works given under the 
auspices of the “Compagnia degli 
Illusi” on Jan. 20, in which the second 
Milan program was repeated. 

In Florence, on Jan. 23, the composer 
appeared in a concert of the Friends 
of Music. 


STOKOWSKI LEADS 
WAGNER PROGRAM 


Sousa Memorial Concert 
Launches Drive for 
Musicians 
PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The thir- 
tieth pair of concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, concluding the thirty- 
second season, was held on April 29 
and 30, Mr. Stokowski giving a 
“Nibelungen Ring” program. Some of 
the fimest playing the orchestra has 
done in the twenty years of his leader- 
ship, and some of the best interpreta- 
tions of his career made this a 
peculiarly notable and inspired pro- 
gram. It included “The Entrance of 
the Gods into Valhalla” and the 
“Invocation of Alberich to the Nibe- 
lungen” from “Rheingold;” “The Ride 
of the Valkyries” and “Wotan’s Fare- 
well and the Magic Fire Music” from 
“Walkire;” and the “Forest Murmurs” 
and “Siegfried Mounting through the 
Flames” from “Siegfried;” “Siegfried’s 
Rhime Journey,” and “Siegfried’s 
Death” and “Briinnhilde’s Immolation.” 

Quite a different type of music was 
the fare at the May 4 benefit concert 
in aid of unemployed musicians, in 
which Mr. Stokowski was a prominent 
figure. This was a Sousa memorial 
program, confined to the works of the 
late march composer and conductor. 
More than 6000 persons were present to 
hear this program, played by a band of 
200, led by Mr. Stokowski, Alexander 

Smallens and Arthur Pryor. 


Fund fer Musicians Planned 


In a brief speech, Mr. Stokowski said 
there would be more of these concerts. 
Adolph Hirschberg, president of the 
musicians’ union, stated that a fund of 
$30,000 was being raised to finance 
concerts in local institutions, for which 
the players would be employed in vari- 
ous-sized units. To this fund Mr. 
Stokowski had contributed $1,000, he 
said. Everyone connected with the 
Sousa concert had given their services. 
Rollo Maitland gave an organ recital 
prior to the band program. Dr. James 
Francis Cooke, president of the Pres- 
ser Foundation and editor of the 
The Etude, paid tribute to Sousa in a 
memorial address. W. R. Murray 
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DENVER ENJOYS 
WEEK OF MUSIC 


Junior and Senior High 
School Groups Give 
Programs 


DENVER, May 20.—The thirteenth 
local celebration of Music Week was 
opened with a program given by the 
junior high schools of the city. A 
chorus of 700 students from the ninth 
grades presented an interesting choral 
arrangement of music from Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde.” The largest orchestra 
ever assembled in the city, under Ray- 
mon H. Hunt, instrumental supervisor, 
assisted, and a band of 125 players 
played a new march composed by Mr. 
Hunt. 

Monday evening was senior high 
school night. The All-City Chorus, of 
180 voices, John C. Kendel, conductor, 
sang the “Homage to Washington” by 
Bornschein and other works, including 
an excerpt from “Carmen,” in which 
June King, contralto, was an excellent 
soloist. 

Mr. Hunt led the All-City Band 
and Orchestra, the latter giving the 
“Rakoczy March” of Liszt, the Largo 
from the “New World” Symphony by 
Mr. Hunt as executive secretary, at- 
Dvorak, and the Overture to “Si 
j’Etais roi” by Adam. Clarence Reyn- 
olds, municipal organist, was well 
received in solos. 

The Music Week opera ensemble this 
year gave four performances of De 
Koven’s “Robin Hood,” conducted by 
Mr. Kendel. Leading soloists of the 
city were heard in the production. 
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OREGON CLUBS TO AID SETTLEMENTS 


The state high school contests, with 
Mr. Hunt as executive secretary, at- 
tracted thousands of students to the 
city. The work was of an excellent 
standard. Noonday concerts by local 
artists were held under the direction 
of E. H. Baxter Ringuest, and art 
students’ recitals were given every af- 
ternoon at the Auditorium, with Mrs. 
Edwin G. Ege as chairman 

The week’s program was closed with 
a concert by a chorus of 4,000 sixth 
grade school children, given in celebra- 
tion of the Washington Bicentennial. 

The closing Civic Symphony concert, 
under Horace E. Tureman, was pre- 
sented in the City Auditorium, on 
April 24. The program consisted of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the 
“Pines of Rome” by Respighi, “Pro- 
cession del Rocio” by Turina, and the 
“Gymnopédie” No. 1 by Satie-Debussy. 
Forrest Fishel, tenor, the soloist, sang 
an aria from “The Fair at Sorochintsy” 
by Moussorgsky with much artistry. 

Musicians in the city joimed im ex- 
tending a welcome to Lacile Wilkin, 
representative of the Juilliard Exten- 
sion Service, at the Olin Hotel. This 
organization has recently opened a 
centre in Denver. 

The Tuesday Music Club, under Jane 
Crawford Eller, presented its annual 
concert on April 26, at Central Chris- 
tian Church before a representative 
audience. 

Brilliant recitals were given by John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, with Lester 
Hodges as assisting pianist, and by La 
Argentina in the series under the man- 
agement of Slack and Oberfelder. 
Joseph Bosetti, director of the Cathe- 
dral Choir, presented his organization 
in a concert before a large audience 
The Lamont Opera Chorus, under 
Florence Lamont Hinman, presented 
concert versions of “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” in a double bill. 

JoHN C. KeEnpe. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB EVENT 





Well-Arranged Operatic Program Given 
by Group of Soloists 

The twenty-ninth annual White 
Breakfast of the Rubinstein Club was 
held on Saturday, May 7, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. After the Invocation by 
the Rev. Henry Howard, Josephine 
Forsyth’s setting of “The Lord’s Pray- 
er” was sung by Maude Runyan, so- 
prano, assisted by Nancy Baskerville, 
Jane Ellwood, Jeanne Harrison, Diana 
Irvine, Claire Miller, Joycelyn Rose 
orans, Ann Seaton, Melba Thrasher 
Jacque Woods, Gertrude Wyatt and 
Dorothy Wyth. 

The operatic program, arranged by 
Estelle Liebling, chairman, opened with 
three compositions of Dr. W. R. Chap- 
man, conductor, with incidental solo 
by Lucille Potter. Lola Monti-Gorsey 
dramatic soprano of the Ravinia Opera 
Company, sang “Ernani Involami” from 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” and was received 
with such appreciation that she re- 
sponded with Dell’ Acqua’s “Villa 
nelle.” Yascha Fishberg, violinist, wa: 
heard in “Hulamzo Balaton” by Hubay. 

Joseph Macpherson, bass of the Met- 
ropolitan, contributed a group of num- 
bers. Scenes from “Rigoletto” were 
well interpreted by Lucille Potter, sx 
prano, and Paul Cadieux, tenor. Pao! 
Gallico and his three-piano ensembk 
delighted the audience with works by 


Strauss, Bendell and Moszkowski. 
Maude Runyan, mezzo-soprano, sang 
an aria from “Favorita.” The operatic 
recital closed with the Sextet from 


“Lucia,” sung by Joan Ruth, Miss Run- 
yan, Mr. Cadieux, William Cleary, Rob 
ert Kline and Milford Jackson. 

Miss Liebling played artistic accom 
paniments throughout the program. 


State Federation Plans 
Wider Instruction 
at Convention 


Pormiamm, Own, May 20.—The Ore- 
gom FPederatiom of Musie Clubs, in its 
annual comvemtiom at the Multnomah 
Hotel om April 15 and 16, indorsed a 
motion to further its settlement work. 
Amome the speakers at the sessions 
were Maldwym Evans of Pacific Uni- 
versity; C. A. Rice, superintendent of 
the Portland public schools, and C. A. 
Howard, State superintendent of 
schools, Amomg the subjects discussed 
were “Music as a2 Mental Stimulus,” 
“The School amd the Musie Club” and 
the “Walme of Contests.” Officers 
reelected were Helem Calbreath, pres- 
Ment; Jeam Warrem Carrick, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Walter Denton of 
Salem, secomd wice-president; Mrs. J. 
MacMillan Muir amd Mrs. John Hux- 
table, secretaries. New officers are 
Mrs. J. C. Holdem of Tillamook, and 
Mrs. W. H. Parkimsom of La Grande, 
second amd third vice-presidents; Eliza- 
beth Johmsom, treasurer; Justin Miller 
of Albamy, andittier; Mildred P. Crater, 
historiam; Exuma W. Landry, custodian. 
Board members are Lucile W. Warner, 
Ethel M. Bradley, Jocelym Foulkes and 
Mesdames Domald Spemcer, George W. 
Joseph, G. C. Momtigomery, E. Koch of 
Tillamook amd G. Cameron of Silverton. 
Mrs. Warrem E. Thomas was made an 
honorary member of the Federation. 

Musica] mumbers were given by the 
Aliied Arts Dowble Trio, Thalia Chorus 
and the Momday Musical Club Chorus, 
led by their respective directors, Rose 
C. Reed, R. T. Blair and P. A. Ten 
Hast Marjory Trotter and Inez Os- 
borme Archer comducted the junior con- 
tests om the secomd day. 


Paderewshi im Recital 


Paderewski played for two and a half 
hours, om April 1% at the Municipal 
Anditerimm before am audience that 
would mot leave until the piano was 
desed. His triamph was unequivocal. 
Steers amd Comnam were the managers. 
Harald Krewizbeng, assisted by four 
women damcers, and with Friedrich 
Wilckems at the piamo, was applauded 
at his debut at the Auditorium, on 
April 14, im the closimg event of the 
Oppenheimer series. The Riverdale 
Music Society presented the Portland 
Symphomy Strimg Quartet, Edouard 
Hurlimamm amd Abe Bereovitz, violins; 
Ted Bacom, wiolsa, amd Michael Aren- 
steim, cello, at the Portland Hotel on 
April 12 The first division of the 
Polyphomic Choir of the University of 
Oregon, led by Arthur Boardman, was 
heard at the Shrime auditorium under 
the directiom of Martha Reynolds, on 
April 11. George Natamson of the 
Portland Opera Company, directed a 
performance of Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
siam Gurdem” sumg om April 13 by Fay 
Wentz, Ireme Johmson, Friela South, 
Helem Westom, Carolym James and 
Dewla Kmight. with Henri Arcand as 
BooomM pmMistt. 


Willem wam MHoogstratem led the 
Portlamd Symphomy and the Apollo 


Club im am impressive program. The 
club same for the first time in its his- 
tory with the orchestra. “Laudamus,” a 
Welsh chorale arranged for strings and 
voice by Demt Mowrey, Portland com- 
poser, amd the Brahms Rhapsody for 
alte amd mem’s choir were works new to 
Portlamd. Madelime Dwyer was the so- 
Joust. 

The Tebaikovsky “Variations on a 
Rocomm Theme” were played by Michael 
Aremsteim with the orchestra at a mat- 


inee concert during the late season. 

More than 300, the largest audience 
ever assembled for a musical perform- 
ance in Eugene, Ore., applauded the 
Portland Symphony at McArthur 
Court, on the campus of the University 
of Oregon. 


Symphony Society Gives Luncheon 


The annual luncheon given by the 
Portland Symphony Society for Mr. 
van Hoogstraten and his orchestra took 
place at the Hotel Portland. 


Francis J. Armstrong, Seattle vio- 
linist, Mrs. L. W. Pennington, soprano, 
David Campbell, pianist, and Margaret 
Notz, accompanist, gave a concert spon- 
sored by the Western Concert Artists’ 
League. The same organization spon- 
sored a meritorious program given 
by Nikola Zan, baritone; Blythe Owen, 
pianist, and Margaret Notz, accom- 
panist. 

A number of noted recitalists were 
heard during the latter part of the 
concert season. Steers and Coman pre- 
sented Dusolina Giannini, soprano. 
Myra Hess, pianist, and John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, in three superb pro- 
grams. Selby Oppenheimer presented 
Jacques Thibaud, who played delight- 
fully, with Tasso Janapoulo as assist- 
ing pianist. The London String Quar- 
tet gave an impressive concert at the 
Benson Hotel under the management 
of Eleanor Allen. Sigrid Onegin sang 
gloriously at the Auditorium, with 
Herman Reutter at the piano. Among 
worthwhile choral concerts were those 
given by the MacDowell Club Chorus, 
under W. H. Boyer, at the Multnomah 
Hotel, and by the Monday Musical 
Club Chorus, under P. A. Ten Haaf, 
in a “Quiet Hour of Music” at Temple 
Beth Israel. The Junior Symphony, 
under Jaques Gershkovitch, gave a fine 
program in its third and final concert. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 
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La Forge-Berimen Studios Scene of 
Concert and Lecture by Notables 


At the La Forge-Berimen Studios on 
the afternoon of May 2, a concert and 
lecture were given by Margaret Matz- 
enauer, W. J. Henderson and Frank 
La Forge. Talks on the lives and 
works of Schumann and Brahms were 
given by Mr. Henderson. The former 
composer’s “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
cycle and Brahms’s “Zigeunerlieder” 
were sung by Mme. Matzenauer, with 
Mr. La Forge at the piano. 

After the concert Mme. Matzenauer 
graciously greeted the audience, and 
tea was served. Mrs. La Forge and 
Neva Chinski acted as hostesses. 

An audience which included many 
musical notables gathered at the La 
Forge-Berimen Studios on May 9 to 
hear a second concert and lecture by 
Richard Crooks, tenor, Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. La Forge: The program in- 
cluded an interesting lecture by Mr. 
Henderson on Schubert and his works, 
and the presentation of the composer’s 
cycle “Die schéne Miillerin” by Mr. 
Crooks, superbly interpreted, with Mr. 
La Forge at the piano. 

The La Forge-Berimen weekly musi- 
cale over WABC on May 5 was given 
by Mary Frances Wood, pianist, Kath- 
ryn Newman, soprano, and Beryl 
Blanch, accompanist. Miss Wood played 
two groups with beauty of tone and 
technical facility. Kathryn Newman 
sang two arias from Bellini’s “Sonnam- 
bula” with artistic finesse. Miss Blanch 
played skillful accompaniments. 

Marie Powers, contralto pupil of Mr. 
La Forge, was heard in recital at Cor- 
nell University on Sunday afternoon, 
May 1, in English and German songs. 

Two pupils of Mr. La Forge, Neva 
Chinski, soprano, and Manlio Ovidio, 
baritone, were heard in recital at Winn- 
wood School, Lake Grove, L. L, on the 
evening of April 30. Miss Chinski sang 
two groups, revealing a beautiful voice 
produced with ease. Mr. Ovidio sang 
works in Spanish in rhythmic and mu- 
sical manner. Mr. La Forge contrib- 
uted an inimitable group of piano solos. 

Maria Halama, soprano, pupil of Mr. 
La Forge, has been busy filling radio 
and concert engagements. Her recent 
appearances include a concert at Horace 
Mann School in New York on May 5, 
and the programs over WOR on April 
30 and May 5. 

Another radio program was broad- 
cast by artists from the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios on May 12 over 
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Many Studio Recitals as Spring Progresses 


WABC. Mary Tippett, soprano, was 
heard in two groups of songs in Eng- 
lish and an aria from “Traviata,” sung 
in a beautiful and easily produced voice. 
Mr. La Forge, her teacher, was at the 
piano. Elizabeth Andres, contralto, 
sang two groups in musicianly and ar- 
tistic style, accompanied skillfully by 
Kenneth Yost. 





Artists from Estelle Liebling Studios 
Active 


A number of artists from the studios 
of Estelle Liebling have been heard in 
recent engagements. Beatrice Belkin, 
coloratura soprano, has been engaged 
for a concert in Providence, R. I.,on June 
12. Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a recital of German works at the 
Pan-Hellenic Hotel on May 13. Lucy 
Monroe, soprano, who recently returned 
from a successful tour in Montreal and 
Quebec with the French-Italian Opera 
Company, gave a recital at the Wo- 
men’s Club of Roland Park, Md., on May 
5. Louise Svecenski has been added to 
the cast of the Broadway show, “Blessed 
Event.” 

Mae Haft, dramatic soprano, sang 
the role of Leonora in “Trovatore” on 
May 7 at the Van Nest Recreation Club 
with great success. Gudrun Ekeland, 
soprano, was one of the soloists at a 
recital given by the Women’s Club of 
Westchester on May 6, and sang an aria 
from “Tales of Hoffmann.” Edwin Del- 
bridge, Bert Dueringer and Robert 
Kline appeared at the Roxy Theatre 
during the week of April 15. Rosemary 
Caméron and Sudworth Frasier ap- 
peared at Loew’s Gates Theatre in 
Brooklyn on April 20, 21 and 22. 

Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, was the 
guest artist on the General Motors 
Hour over Station WEAF on May 9. 
Mabel Jackson, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing nightly during the week 
of May 9, over Station WABC on the 
Linit Hour. William Cleary, tenor, is 
one of the members of the double quar- 
tet appearing every Tuesday with Ed 
Wynn on the Texaco Hour. Amy Gold- 
smith, coloratura soprano, and Celia 
Branz, contralto, were soloists on the 
“Through the Opera Glass” Hour on 
April 28 and May 5, respectively, over 
Station WJZ. 

The following Liebling singers are 
singing over Station WPCH on the 
Federation Hour during the month of 
May: Jocelyn Rosecrans, Hortense 
Sprung, Danise Whiting and Ann Sea- 
ton. 





Alessandro Alberini to Hold 
Class on Cape Cod 


The summer class at Wellfleet on 
Cape Cod, Mass., of Alessandro Albe- 
rini will begin this season on June 15. 
Among the Alberini artists who have 
appeared in engagements recently are 
Nicholas Vasilieff, Russian tenor, solo- 
ist on May 12 in “Through the Opera 
Glass” on WEAF, under Cesare Sodero, 
singing the Arioso from Pagliacci and 
in concert at Masonic Hall, Yonkers, 
on May 16; Zora Layman on the 
“Stanco” hour on WEAF, on May 4. 


Summer 





Annual Children’s Concert Given at 
Mannes School 


Younger students of the David 
Mannes Music School were heard in 
their annual program on the afternoon 
of May 4. The young musicians ranged 
in age from six to sixteen years. The 
compositions performed by the oldest 
group included a Chopin Etude, a Han- 
del violin sonata, Tartini’s ‘“Devil’s 
Trill” sonata for violin, 


the César 
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“A large audience gave the performance something like 
an ovation at the end of the concert.” 
—WNew York Post, Mar. 4, 1931 
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Franck Prelude, Fugue and Variations, 
and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. 
The recital hall was crowded and much 
enthusiasm was expressed for the work 
of the young people. 





Duryee and Craig Heard in Joint 
Recital 


John Janeway Duryee, violinist, and 
William Sinclair Craig, pianist, gave a 
joint recital in the Nola Studio, Stein- 
way Hall, on the evening of May 7. 

Mr. Duryee played the first move- 
ment of the Mendelssohn Concerto, with 
Jeanette Wiedman at the piano; and 
Mr. Craig, the last two movements of 
the Schumann A Minor Concerto, with 
Laura Rosenbluth at the second piano. 
Both artists were later heard in solo 
groups, giving highly artistic perform- 
ances. Both Mr. Craig and Miss Rosen- 
bluth are pupils of Henry Holden Huss. 


SE ee ee 


| Boston Schools | 


Boston, May 20.—Gladys F. Heath- 
cock, eighteen years of age, of Lowell, 
Mass., a pupil of Louis Cornell of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
faculty, was awarded the Mason & 
Hamlin prize of a grand piano at the 
twenty-third annual competition for 
students of the conservatory in Jordan 
Hall on the afternoon of April 27. 

The judges, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony; Lee 
Pattison, pianist, and Richard Aldrich, 
music critic, were unanimous in their 
decision. Honorable mention was given 
John F. Gruber of Arlington, Mass. 

W.d.P. 








* * * 


Pupils who received certificates of 
graduation from the master classes con- 
ducted by Prof. Ottakar Sevcik in this 
city and New York during the past 
season, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Associated Studios of Music, 
gave two delightful violin recitals in 
the Little Theatre on the evening of 
April 30 and the afternoon of May 1. 
Those heard were: William Sokol, Har- 
old B. Doyle, Mary Park Clements, 
Margaret Allen, Recca Brekoff, Edward 
G. Ballard, Richard S. Fraser, Frank 
Clark, Jr., Gertrude Eloise Martin and 
Guido Antonelli. The accompanist at 
both recitals was H. Wilfred Churchill. 
A large audience was warmly appre- 
ciative. 


(Other Studio News on Page $2) 
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Edgar Schofield to 
Hold Summer Master 
Classes in New York 





Edgar Schofield, Bass-Baritone and Voice 
Teacher. 


For the first time in fifteen years, 
Edgar Schofield, well-known bass-bari- 
tone and voice teacher, will hold sum- 
mer master classes at his New York 
studios. It has previously been Mr. 
Schofield’s custom to spend the summer 
on the Pacific Coast, during which time 
he fulfilled a busy schedule, making 
Los Angeles his centre of activity. Mr. 
Schofield, a member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, will 
devote his teaching this summer espe- 


cially to voice technique, style and 
repertoire. 
Violin and Piano Medals Awarded in 


Contests at Philadelphia Musical 
Academy 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The compe- 
tition for the violin gold medal at the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, held on May 1, was won by 
Rose Kravis. Julius Kunstler re- 
ceived honorable mention. Both are 
pupils of Frederick Hahn, president 
and director of the academy. 

The piano competition for the gold 
medal, held on May 4, was won by Flor- 
ence M. Levens, pupil of Joseph W. 
Clarke. Roger Williams Falls received 
honorable mention, 
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Apeda 
Maude Douglas Tweedy, New York Voice 
Teacher 





Gertrude Metcalf, Potter Pupil, Gives 
Recital in Chalif Hall 


Gertrude Metcalf, soprano, a pupil of 
Marguerite Potter, gave a song recital 
in Chalif Hall on the evening of April 
19. She was assisted by the Trenton 
Friday Chamber Music Trio. Miss Met- 
calf sang effectively a group of Shake- 
speare songs, a group from the works 
of Tennyson and Browning, and one 
from Tagore’s “Gitanjali.” The trio is 
composed of Ruth Marie Ketcham, vio- 
lin; Lou Sutphin Lawshe, ’cello, and 
Jean Haverstick, piano. The recital 
was ee under the auspices of the 
New York Madrigal Society, of which 
Miss Potter was the founder. 





Anne Judson, Pupil of Solon Alberti, 
Gives Recital at Church 


Anne Judson, contralto, pupil of So- 
lon Alberti, was heard in a song recital 
at the Central Christian Church on the 
evening of May 4. Miss Judson gave a 
highly artistic performance of the aria 
from Rossi’s “Mitrane” as well as songs 
by Aniello, Bruni, Wolf, Strauss, 

olmés, de Sévérac, Koechlin and 
Fourdrain, and songs in English by 
Kramer, Treharne, Stanford, Goetz and 
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Maude Douglas Tweedy 
Opens New Studios for 
Her Voice Teaching 





Maude Douglas Tweedy, New York 
voice teacher, has removed her studios 
to 205 West Fifty-seventh Street, where 
she has leased a large suite. Miss 
Tweedy has presented a number of her 
artists in recent programs. 

Jeanne Soudeikine, dramatic soprano, 
appeared as soloist with the Plainfield 
Choral Society in April, and as soloist 
with the NBC Orchestra on April 10. 
On May 2 she was soloist for the 
Chaminade Club in Yonkers, and on 
May 14 sang at a Russian Veterans’ 
Benefit on board the S. S. Illinois. 

Yvette LeBray, soprano, gave a New 
York recital at the Guild Theatre on 
April 27. Zenaida Nicolina, soprano, 
was soloist at the Roxy Theatre during 
the week of May 1. 

John Morelli, tenor, is heard every 
Wednesday afternoon over WOR. He 
is soloist at St. Mary’s Church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Eda Moulton, soprano, is 
a member of the “Cat and the Fiddle” 
company, and Donald Gordon is appear- 
ing in “Everybody’s Welcome.” 

Raymond Otto is baritone soloist at 
Grace Church, New York, and Willing- 
ton Ezekiel, bass soloist at the Green- 
wich Congregational Church. Alatan 
Green, tenor, is heard over WOR with 
the Coral Islanders Quartet. Enoch 
Light, tenor, sings over WMCA with his 
orchestra every Monday and Wednes- 
day. Marjorie Harris, soprano, is solo- 
ist at St. James’s Presbyterian Church, 
Harlem. Alfred Hopkins, tenor, is 
soloist at the First Methodist Church, 
New Haven. Donald Fiser, baritone, 
is filling many engagements with the 
“Primrose Four” Quartet. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman Guest of 
Chicago Musical Guild 

Cuicaco, May 20.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Musical Guild were hosts 
at a reception for Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, American composer, in the 
Fine Arts Building on May 11. Con- 
stance Eberhart, contralto, was heard 
in a group of Mr. Cadman’s songs. 
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Vocalists May Learn to Spin Tone 
From the Spider's Humble Example 





By Wrui1AmM Eart Brown 


HE vocal organ of a singer is not a 

percussion instrument, but a subcon- 
scious generator of vibration. There 
are no “frets” nor “keys” in the sing- 
er’s larynx to measure or modulate 
tuned vibration. There are no con- 
scious muscular movements of the 
singer’s anatomy that can produce true 
pitch of tone or correct sound of syl- 
lable. In other words, there is nothing 
mechanical in the final process of artis- 
tie singing. 

Yet the art-singer must be capable of 
drawing his song out of silence as 
Theremin draws his melody out of the 
ether. To extract music from the air, 
Theremin’s machine must be mathe- 
matically adjusted, his hand supple, 
his ear trained. To spin a song from 
the silence of a singer’s physical move- 
ments must be correct, his imagination 


acute, his musico-poetical intelligence 
adequate, and his emotion predominant. 

The web of your singing voicé must 
have the strength of your sinuses, yet 
be as delicate as a spider’s weave. As 
the spider’s thread sticks to its base, 
so the strands of vocal vibration must 
cling to the walls of your being from 
head to foot, be elastically taut, yet free 
from muscular push or pull. 

Silent or singing, you must be con- 
scious of this internal network of ener- 
gized vibration. “You should wake 
from sleep, ready to sing,” said Lam- 
perti. 

The consciousness of this web-like, 
vital “stretchy” sound that springs to 
life at the command of emotional imag- 
ination, freighted with all the elements 
of music and poetry is possible, if you 
do not break the strands of energized 
vibration, nor pull them away from 
the walls of your being. 








Chicago Schools 











The fourteenth annual prize competi- 
tion of the Chicago Musical College was 
held before a capacity audience at Or- 
chestra Hall on May 14. Thirteen con- 
testants appeared in competition for 
prizes of grand pianos and scholarships. 
Accompaniments were furnished by the 
Chicago Musical College Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Leon Sametini, and 
the judges were Felix Borowski, James 
Francis Cooke and Karleton Hackett. 
In the violin department the old violin 
from the Lyon and Healy collection 
was won by Alexander Tannenbaum of 
Chicago. Second and third prize schol- 
arships were awarded to Leo Krakow 
of Chicago and Robert Kistler, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Al! contestants were pu- 
pils of Mr. Sametini. 

The Lyon & Healy grand piano was 
won by Alexander Joseffer of Buffalo, 
N. Y., pupil of Rudolph Ganz. Second 
and third prize scholarships went to 
Zella Wyatt, Casper, Wyo., pupil of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Ethel Evenson 
of Oak Park, IIL, pupil of Edward Col- 
lins. 

The Lyon & Healy grand piano for 
vocalists was awarded to Adelaide Ab- 
bot, Phoenix, Ariz., pupil of Mme. Nelli 
Gardini. Scholarships were won by 
Marion Cole, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Elea- 
nor Moore, Salem, Ore., and Hilda 
Ruth Eisenberg, Denver, Colo. 

The Steinway piano offered to ju- 
niors, seniors and post-graduates was 
won by Willie Goldsmith of Chicago, 
pupil of Mr. Ganz. Grace Nelson, pu- 
pil of Mr. Ganz, and Miriam Ulrich, 
pupil of Mr. Collins, both of Chicago, 
were awarded second and third prize 
scholarships. A. G. 

x * + 


The Chicago Conservatory of Music 
announces the addition to their faculty 
of Helen Curtis and her entire staff of 
assistants. A suite of ten studios, a re- 
cital hall and reception room will be 
given over to this highly specialized de- 
partment of class piano teaching for 
junior class work and normal training. 
A full course, including harmony, 
graded courses, all leading to the aca- 
demic department, will be taught. It is 
said to be the only. independent unit of 
its kind in the country. 

* + * 


Ellen Kinsman Mann was hostess at 
a ses: at 


in her studios tendered 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American 
composer, on Tuesday afternoon, May 
18. Constance Eberhart, contralto of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, sang a group 
of Mr. Cadman’s compositions, assisted 
at the piano by the composer. Mme. 
Nelle Eberhardt gave a short talk on 
the song lyrics. 


Knoch to Conduct Three Orchestral 
Concerts as Philadelphia Benefits 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Three spe- 
cial concerts will be conducted by Ernst 
Knoch with an orchestra of 100 players 
in Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount Park, 
on June 9, 10 and 11. Juliette Lippe, 
dramatic soprano, will be the soloist. 
The concerts will be given for the bene- 
fit of a Food Conservation Committee 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Help Bureau. 
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Andreas Dippel “ 


HOLLYWoopD, CAL., May 20.—Andreas 
Dippel, for a number of years one of 
the leading tenors of the Metropolitan 
and later administrative director of 
that company and of the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Company, died here in the Bon- 
nie Brae Hotel on May 12. He came to 
Hollywood in 1928, and worked in the 
synchronization department of the Me- 
tro-Goldwyn-Mayer company. He was 
struck by a trolley car about nine 
months ago and was in hospital for six 
months as a result. 

Andreas Dippel was born in Cassel, 
Germany, Nov. 30, 1866. His family 
were not musical and he was put to 
work in a bank at the age of sixteen. 
At the same town he took voice lessons 
with Mme. Zottmayer, a singer at the 
Court Theatre. In 1887, he severed his 
business connections and gave his en- 
tire time to music, studying voice under 
Hey in Berlin, Leoni in Milan and Ress 
in Vienna. He made his debut as the 
Steersman in “Flying Dutchman” in 
Bremen in September of that year. 

In 1890, he became a member of the 
Metropolitan during the Stanton re- 
gime, appearing under Seidl on the 
opening night of the season, Nov. 26, 
in Franchetti’s “Asrael.” He later 
toured in concert, but did not sing at 
| the Metropolitan after that season until 
| 1898, when he again became a member 
» of the company under Maurice Grau. 
In the meantime he had sung in Bres- 
lau, Vienna, Covent Garden, Munich and 
Bayreuth. He remained a member of 
the Metropolitan roster from 1898 to 
1908, under both the Grau and Conried 
regimes. His repertoire was enormous 
and is said to have included 150 roles 
in French, German and Italian, as well 
as sixty oratorios. 

When Heinrich Conried’s contract 
was terminated in 1908, Mr. Dippel was 
engaged as administrative manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, with Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza as general manager. He 
resigned after the next season to as- 
sume the management of the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Company, which he di- 
rected until 1913, when he organized a 
company of his own for light opera. 

In 1924, he organized a company 
| which gave German opera in various 
| cities of the Middle West. 

Mr. Dippel married Anita Lenau in 
Germany in 1890. They were divorced 
in 1924. He took out citizenship pa- 
pers in 1915. 





Charles C. Kilgen 


St. Louis, May 20.—Charles C. Kil- 
gen, president of George Kilgen & Son, 
Ine., organ builders, died at his home 
here on May 8, following a nervous 
breakdown suffered nine months ago. 

Mr. Kilgen was born in New York 
in 1859. His father, Johann George 
Kilgen, a member of a family noted as 
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organ builders for three hundred years, 
came to America in 1849, and after 
working two years for another firm, 
founded his own business, which he 
moved to St. Louis in 1873. Six years 
later his son joined him. The present 
firm was established in 1924 with the 
elder Mr. Kilgen’s four sons as part- 
ners. Among notable organs built by 
this firm are those in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral and Carnegie Hall, New York, 
and in the Pontifical College, in Rome. 








Roland Farley “ 


Roland Farley, blind composer, whose 
songs have achieved a wide popularity 
with many of the most prominent con- 
cert artists, died in hospital on May 11, 
following an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Farley was born in Aspen, Col., 
in 1892. He lost his sight when kicked 
by a burro at the age of five. He was 
sent to schools for the blind, and at an 
early age showed so great an aptitude 
for music that when he was twenty he 
was able to enter the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Leipzig, where he completed the 
five-year course in two and a half years. 
He later studied piano with Ernest 
Hutcheson in Berlin and New York, 
but devoted his time principally to com- 
position. 

During his career of twenty years, 
Mr. Farley produced 160 songs, about 
100 instrumental numbers and various 
other compositions. His best known 
work was the song “The Night Wind.” 
Mr. Farley was greatly assisted in his 
career by his wife, Elsie Sloan Farley, 
the well-known interior decorator. Mrs. 
Farley, although not herself a musician, 
used a system devised by her husband, 
which enabled her to transcribe his 
compositions very rapidly and also to 
teach him piano works. 

About a year ago, Mr. Farley organ- 
ized his own publishing company, the 
New Music Press, Inc., not only to pub- 
lish his own works but to put out those 
of promising young American compos- 
ers. It is understood that this will be 
continued. 

Mr. Farley was a member of the 
MacDowell Club; the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers; 
and the Beethoven Association. Besides 
his wife, he is survived by his mother, 
three sisters and a brother, all of whom 
reside in Los Angeles. Interment was 
in the Old Dutch Reformed Church- 
yard, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 





Morris Gershwin 


Morris Gershwin, father of George 
Gershwin, composer, and Ira Gershwin, 
lyric writer, died on May 14, at his resi- 
dence in New York. 

Mr. Gershwin was born in Russia 
sixty-five years ago and came to this 


country at an early age. He had al- 
ways lived in or near New York, and 
during his lifetime had engaged in va- 
rious kinds of business. 

Besides his sons, George and Ira, he 
is survived by his wife, another son, 
Arthur, and one daughter, Frances, 
who is the wife of Leopold Godowsky, 


Jr. 








Fayer, Vienna 


Emil Herizka ¢ 


VIENNA, May 15.—Music circles are 
lamenting the loss on May 9 of Di- 
rector Emil Hertzka, head of the Uni- 
versal Edition, from a heart attack. 
Director Hertzka had been seriously ill 
several months ago, but had improved 
to such an extent that his recovery 
seemed assured. He was sixty-three 
years old. 

Under his guidance, the Universal 
Edition had become one of the out- 
standing European publishing firms 
with international connections, special- 
izing in modern music. The late head 
of the firm displayed unusual courage 
in issuing Schénberg many years ago, 
when the Austrian modernist was 
looked upon as the enfant terrible of 


Central Europe. Many of his com- 
positions were published by Hertzka 
through the Universal Edition. It was 


also through the vision of this music 
publisher that the works of Ernst 
Krenek, Kurt Weill, Bela Bartok, Franz 
Schreker, Alban Berg, Zoltan Kodaly 
and many of the other modernists were 
brought to the attention of the music 
world. A large number of the works 
of Richard Strauss and practically all 
the compositions of Anton Bruckner 
and Gustav Mahler were issued under 
the same auspices. 

Director Hertzka was the friend and 
counsellor of celebrated composers 
whose works he issued and was a pop- 
ular figure at music festivals on the 
European continent. He was respon- 
sible for discovering the talent of Jaro- 
mir Weinberger, the Czech composer, 
whose opera “Schwanda, the Bagpiper,” 
has proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful of contemporary operas, follow- 
ing the extraordinary success a few 
years previously of Krenek’s “Jonny 
spielt auf.” 

He visited this country in 1930 and 
also in the spring of 1931 to confer 
with his representatives here, Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc. It was 
then that he interested Leopold Sto- 
kowski to produce Schénberg’s “Gurre- 
Lieder” for the first time in this coun- 
try, the performances having taken 
place in Philadelphia and New York 
last month. 


Francesco Longo 


BROOKLYN, May 20.—Francesco Lon- 
go, pianist, accompanist and conductor, 
was found dead from asphyxiation in 
his brother’s home here on May 9. Mr. 
Longo, who was a pupil of Rafael Josef- 
fy, was formerly accompanist for Anna 
Case. He had conducted more recently 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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Jean Cartan 


PARIS, May 15.—Jean Cartan, one of 
the most promising younger French 
composers, died at Bligny on March 20. 
Mr. Cartan was born in Nancy on Dec. 
1, 1906. He had been a pupil of 
Samuel-Rousseau, Widor and Dukas at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 








Vierck 


Henry B. Tremaine 


WASHINGTON, May 20.— Henry B. 
Tremaine, president of the Aeolian 
Company, died here suddenly of a heart 
attack while on a visit to his daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Morris Kempton, on May 
13. 

Mr. Tremaine, who had been presi- 
dent of the Aeolian Company for thirty- 
five years, was born in Brooklyn in 
1866. He attended the public schools 
in that city and on graduation engaged 
in the paper business for a short time. 
He then entered the Aeolian Company 
under his father, William B. Tremaine. 
He was general manager of the com- 
panv before becoming its president in 
1898. 

In 1927, Mr. Tremaine perfected 
what is known as “audiographic” music, 
a system of commentaries and direc- 
tions printed upon the paper piano- 
player rolls. During his presidency, 
the Aeolian Company received nine 
royal appointments. He had been per- 
sonally decorated twice by the King of 
Belgium, as well as by the King of 
Italy and Pope Pius XI, and he was 
also an Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Besides his wife and Mrs. Kempton, 
Mr. Tremaine is survived by another 
daughter, Mrs. Emelin Dodge, and one 
son, William B. Tremaine. 





Walter Schrenk 

Walter Schrenk, young Berlin music 
critic, died suddenly in Berlin on Feb. 
26, it was learned in New York recent- 
ly. He died as the result of a taxicab 
collision as he was returning from a 
performance of Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff.” 

Mr. Schrenk, who was considered one 
of the most important German critics, 
had occupied that position on the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung since 
1920. He was born in Darkehmen, 
East Prussia, March 13, 1893. He 
studied in Kénigsberg, taking violin 
and also composition, the latter with 
Otto Fiebach. From 1914 to 1919, he 
was critic on the Kénigsberger Allge- 
meine Zeitung. In 1924, he published 
an important work, “Richard Strauss 
and the New Music.” 





William A. Clark, 3rd 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 20.—William A. 
Clark, 3rd, son of William A. Clark, 
Jr., sponsor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, was killed on May 15, when 
his aeroplane, piloted by Jack Lynch, 
crashed near here. The pilot, who 
taught Colonel Lindbergh to fly, was 
also killed. Mr. Clark, who was thirty- 
six years old, is survived by his wife, 
one son and one daughter. 
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VIENNA AND SALZBURG VIE IN BRILLIANT SUMMER SCHEDULES 





Festival Events Opening in June 
Include Many Operas and Concerts 


By Dr. Pau STEFAN 


gZIENNA, May 10.—Prepara- 

tions for the brilliant sum- 

mer musical events in Austria 

™ are going forward without 

any curtailment despite the difficult 

times. The programs offer much of 

interest. In the Festival Weeks, 

which extend through nearly all of 

June, the Vienna Opera will give hear- 

ings of its modern repertoire, repre- 

sentative Austrian works and, nat- 
urally, Wagner and Mozart. 

During the festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music, 
from June 16 to 22, the Opera will 
give “Wozzeck” by Alban Berg and 
“The Bacchantes” by Egon Wellesz, 
and will also cooperate with the Burg- 
theater in a production of Goethe’s 
comedy, “Triumph der: Empfindsam- 
keit,” with the incidental music by 
Ernst Krenek. 


Special Festival Events 


The modern music festival will in- 
clude novel events in addition to the 
four concerts already announced by the 
international jury. Since no works by 
American composers are included this 
year, the Austrian section of the I. 5. 
C. M. is arranging another concert to 
bring the music of the United States 
before the festival public. In addition 
to the four official concerts, a program 
of modern liturgical music will be 
given in the oldest Gothic Church in 
Vienna. In another special program, 
Alban Berg’s aria, “Der Wein,” and 
Mahler’s Second Symphony will be per- 
formed under the baton of Anton von 
Webern. 

In cooperation with the world famous 
Spanish Riding School, formerly main- 
tained by the Imperial Court and now 
by the State, a celebrated ballet for 
horses (balleto a cavallo) from the 
seventeenth century with music by 
Schmelzer will be presented, probably 
in the open air, just as formerly on the 
eccasion of some important festival. 
This is scheduled for June 17. On 
Sunday, June 19, the festival guests 
will be taken on an excursion to Eisen- 
stadt, to honor Joseph Haydn in his 
bicentennial year. It is planned also to 
arrange an excursion to Briinn, where 
the Czech Opera will present for the 
guests a new opera, “Flammen” 
(“Flames”) by Erwin Schulhoff, on 
the Don Juan theme. 


International Contest Attracts 


A surprising amount of response has 
been roused by the International Prize 
Competition for singers and violinists 
of all nations, which is scheduled to be 
held during the Festival Weeks, from 
June 5 to 19. Not fewer than 500 
young artists have announced their in- 
tention of taking part. 

As has already been announced, the 
summer session (July 4 to Aug. 26) 
of the Austro-American Conservatory 
in Mondsee, which last year had such 
a great success, again is of unique in- 
terest. The faculty this year, though 
suffering a loss in the death of George 
Castelle, the excellent American sing- 
ing instructor, has been augmented by 


the engagement of a number of leading 
teachers. 


Salzburgh will hold its complete festi- 
val program as previously announced, 
from July 30 to Aug. 31, including 
opera performances, concerts, church 
music, open-air serenades and _ the 
notable Reinhardt production of 
“Everyman.” The Salzburg Orchestral 
Academy, during July and August, will 
again hold summer courses for stu- 
dents from other countries at the Mo- 
zarteum, a number of American pupils 
being -annually in attendance. In 
Salzburg the chief stress is laid on or- 
chestral conducting and opera studies, 
whereas Mondsee devotes special atten- 
tion to vocal, instrumental and the- 
oretical studies. The Salzburg Acad- 
emy will give several stage productions 
and concerts with students participat- 
ing. 

It should be repeated here that 
everything will be done by the Austrian 
authorities to make the visits of guests 
from other countries this summer as 
pleasant and profitable as possible. 


American Colony Sponsors Concert 


Vienna recently heard a concert of 
much interest, given under the patron- 
age of the American colony for the 
“Winterhilfe,” a charitable cause on a 
large scale, designed to tide over the 
winter the many thousands who have 
suffered from present economic condi- 
tions. The opening part of this pro- 
gram having been broadcast by the 
Vienna radio to American listeners, 
your readers probably know that it was 
opened with an address by the Aus- 
trian President Wilhelm Miklas, He 
not only alluded to the generous aid 
which the United States extended to 
Austria during the years directly after 
the war, but sent fraternal greetings 
to all the citizens of the United States, 
and especially welcomed the many 
guests who will come to Vienna this 
year as students of art and science. 
Gilchrist B. Stockton, American Am- 
bassador to Austria, translated this ad- 
dress for listeners in the United States. 


The Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Oswald Kabasta, 
first conductor of the Vienna Radio and 
a teacher at the State Academy of Mu- 
sic, played with great spirit the “Fi- 
garo” Overture of Mozart. This orches- 
tra under the same leader gave a very 
exact accompaniment in Mozart’s piano 
Concerto in A, played by the American 
pianist, Esther Johnsson, who had en- 
tered fully into the solo part. She is 
technically very capable and has a fine 
feeling for both the tenderer and the 
larger moments of the work. 


Mahler Works Performed 


The second part of the program suf- 
fered somewhat from the inability of 
Maria Olszewska to appear as sched- 
uled in Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahren- 
den Gesellen.” In her place, Enid 
Szantho, an excellent young contralto 
of the Vienna Opera, sang the same 
composer’s “Kindertotenlieder,” which 
were rather too sombre for such a fes- 
tive occasion. The final number was 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, which had 
a beautiful interpretation, with the 











Wurthle and Son, Salzburg 





The Mozart Statue in the Composer's Birthplace, Salzburg, Which Will Do His Music Honor 
During the Coming Festival 


soprano solo in the final movement mar- 
velously sung by Louise Helletsgruber 
of the State Opera. 

This American concert thus included 
many beautiful musical works and also 





PHILADELPHIA HAS 


Fourteenth Meeting of State 
Federation Holds 
Interest 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Four- 
teenth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Music Clubs was 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford on April 
28, 29 and 30. The annual report of 
the president, Mrs. T. C. Donovan, of 
Pittsburgh, emphasized progress made 
during the year in promoting musical 
education in the colleges of the state. 

On Thursday, the Philadelphia Music 
Club, Helen Ackroyd-Clare, president, 
provided a program at the annual 
luncheon, which was attended by sev- 
eral hundred delegates. Participants 
were Florence Haenle, violinist, Irene 
Hubbard ’cellist, Ruth Burroughs, so- 
prano, James Montgomery, tenor, and 
the American Octet of women’s voices. 
Dorothy Royale King and Lena Blanche 
Jones were the accompanists. 

On Friday, after the business meet- 
ing, a luncheon program was presented 
under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musical Club, Mrs. Edward Philip 
Linch, president, with Helen Buchanan 
Hitner, soprano, and Frank Oglesby as 
soloists. A lecture, ‘Women in Music,” 
was given by J. Fred Lissfelt, with 
Henry Harris supplying musical illus- 
trations at the piano. In the evening, 
at the annual banquet, Olga Samaroff, 
the principal speaker, made a plea for 
sympathy for modern music. A pro- 
gram by Edwin Orlando Swain, bari- 
tone, followed her address. 

The Saturday sessions in the St. 
James Hotel were devoted to competi- 
tions by the junior members of the 


brought a significant financial result, 
so that the worthy cause in which it 
was given was notably furthered. Again 
Vienna has reason to be thankful to 
her American friends. 
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CLUB CONVENTION 


Federation. Prizes were awarded to 
seven young musicians. The judges 
were Julia Williams, John Grolle and 
Elizabeth Gest. Following a luncheon 
presided over by the junior state coun- 
selor, Mrs. Richard Sharpless Davis, 
the delegates were entertained by the 
Philadelphia Harmonica Band, under 
Albert N. Hoxie, and a junior chorus 
directed by Mrs. James A. Aikens, 


Recital Events Attract 


Mrs, Harold Ellis Yarnall was the 
local manager of the appearance of the 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir, which at- 
tracted more than 6000 hearers to the 
new Convention Hall. Marian Ander- 
son, the soloist, sang gloriously in 
operatic arias, art songs and spirituals. 

Ruth Weir Miller, soprano, was heard 
in recital on May 3 in the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society’s auditorium. The soloist 
revealed marked dramatic gifts. Han- 
del’s “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” and 
“Weep, Weep, My Eyes” from “Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid” were exceptionally 
done, as was a group of well-constructed 
songs by Madeleine Walther, sung with 
the composer at the piano. 

“Heaven and Earth,” a novel com- 
bination of choreography and music, 
with Sally Gibbs as dancer and Ione 
Pickhardt as composer, was given suc- 
cessfully on April 15 at the Penn 
Athletic Club. Mrs. Yarnall was the 
manager. 

W. R. MuRPHY 


Rabaud’s “Marouf” has just had its 
100th performance in Brussels. The 
work was first sung in Paris in 1914 
and was given at the Metropolitan in 
1917. 





